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WOOL, ==" WOOL 


ROBERT HOUSTON & SONS, 


Rockbank Mills, anc Estat 


Wrest Blackhall Street, GREENOCK. eg 


The oldest and most extensive 


WOOLLEN MANUFACTURERS 


doing business for more than a century direct with the consumers, 


RECEIVE WOOL 


on the most favourable terms, for their celebrated A’OO SumMmMER 
and Winter Tweens, in Cheviot and Saxony Wools, Ladie 
Costumes, Serges, Winceys, Plaidens, Blankets, &c. &c. 
which are also 
TO BE HAD FOR CASH, AT MILL PRICES, IN ANY LENCTH. 
Larze Assortment of Patterns sent on Approval, post free. 
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NATI WA Funds £4 4,700,000 
Paid in Claims £9 200,000 
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wos PROVIDENT. 
wee INSTITUTION 


ALL the PROFITS are DIVIDED AMONGST the ASSURED 
ALREADY DIVIDED £4,600,000. 


DEATH DUTIES provided ‘for by LIFE ASSURANCE. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, ARI HUR SMITHER, 
Lonpon, E.C, Actuary & Secrets ye 
Appiiertions for Agencies invited. 





ror DELICATE CHILDREN 


CHEMICAL FOOD. 


Edward Parrish, by contract, trans ferred the manufacture of his 
Syrup to Squire and Sons, Her Majesty’s Chemists. The PUBLIC 
are CAUTIONED that Inferior IMITATIONS (differing in com- 
position and strength) are sold as Parrish’s. 

To escape imposition demand 
SQUIRE’S CHEMICAL FOOD. 
Of all Chemists. or free per parce? post, 28., 38. 6d., & 6s. 
SQUIRE & SONS, 413 Oxford Street, London, W 








S & H. HARRIS’S 


HOUSEHOLD REQUISITES. 


POLISHING PASTE, 


For Metals and Glass of all Descrip' ions. 


PLATE POWDER, 


Does not injure the Silver. 


BRUNSWICK BLACK, 


For Stoves or Iron Work. 


STEEL POWDER, 


For Bright Grates and Fire Irons. 


FURNITURE POLISH. 


NO HOUSE COMPLETE W ITHOUT THEM 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Manufactory—LONDON, E. 
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UARANTEED WEA 


en 
& AY Diaconat 
SEAM 


CORSET S&S. 
Patented in England and on the 
Continent. Willnot split in the seams 
cor eer in the Fabric. 
t >, Blac anc = - Fashionabie 








THREE GOLD MEDALS. 


i by all Drapers & Ladies’ Outfit 





"ADMIRABLY ADAPTED 
TO THE WANTS 


OF INFANTS” 'S 
SirChas.A Cameron M.D 
INFANTS 
"HIGHLY 


CHILDREN, 
NUTRI 10US INVALIDS & 


Lancet. THE AGED. 














GOLD MEDALS 1884-86, | 
USED In THE ROYAL NURSERIES, 


TheBEST FOOD 


INFANTS 


‘SAVORY & MOORE 
| LONDON, 1- 27" 5% 10/- 
























@@ All MSS. to be addressed to 15 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden.—The Kditor cannot correspond 


about Articles, nor can the Publishers pledge themselves to return any 













= ” rai conimuvications respecting the insertion of Advertisements to be addressed to 
Mr. NELSON, 19 Laurence Pountney Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., by the 10th of each Month. 
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‘Ves, if the fact is of any consequence, you are very 
ele ome to say that I wrote the MANX MAN with the 


WAN FOUNTAIN lina Gy It has become quite 

dispensable to me, I can use it with ease and certa pe 

ywhere and at any time, even in the dark, in b 

orseback.” HALL CAINE. 
We mnt & require) 1? P pent 


e Lilu 


—-: IABIE, TODD & BARD, 93 ‘Ghenaiite, London, 


a E.C.; or, 95a Regent Street, London, W. 





:NORTON’S 
NORTON'S EL 
- CAMOMILE) 
)l PILLS 


. For STOMACH and LIVER. 
ep SOLD EVERYWHERE l/l} 
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Cadburys 


| “The Typical Gocoa 


' of English Manufacture, 
| Absolutely Pure.” — ric snatue 


NO CHEMICALS USED 


=? West. > 
many ofthe so-called ** Pure’ Foreign Cocoas). 
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* BOVRIL 


The vital principle of 


ee OX BEEF, 


forms a strengthening, 
suStaining beverage, which 
imparts fresh energy to the 
system, and fortifies it 
against 
COLDS, CHILLS, 


AND 


WINTER AILMENTS. 

















CHILDHOOD COMES BUT ONCE. 


NLY one verse of that old song still abides 
in my memory, but it wil serve th 
purpose. It runs thus: 
** For a boy is a boy, and a boy let him be, 
As the season of boyhood L Span 
And the heart that now leaps in it 
Soon will ache with the cares of a 


eladness and glee 


man 


Men of fifty. sixty, seventy 
this little rhyme appeal to you? Do visions of 


and upwards, do S 


other years arise at its touch ? Well, we can’t g¢ 
back even if we wanted to: and Tf for one don't 
want to. Once over the road ts enough If your 
childhood, oh, man or woman, was a natural and 


No clouds tn after 
life can quite eclipse its remembered sunshine 


happy one, thank your stars 


] 


But alas, if your history ts like this woman’s! 
and there are many such. “As a child,” she 
says, “1 could not play as others did. kor I 
was weak and ailing. I could merely look on 
and see my plavimates erjoy themselves. 1 was 


always tired, languid, and feeble. What caused 


it I cannot say, evcn now 


| Without knowing the circumstances the writer 
will risk a guess at the reason why : She inxherited 
a weak, insufficient body, with a tendency to a 
particular disease. Nothing ever grows except 
from seed and soil. Nature always enforces the 
law; she cares nothing for individuals. } 


* As time passed on,” continues Miss Thew, 
“TIT became weaker and weaker. And in this 
sentence I am telling the substance of my 
experience from the time when I was a girl to 
that I was ever at 


womanhcod. I don’t mean 
death’s door, but always ailing--sometimes 
better and sometimes wors« My habit was to 


have a poor appetite and to cat little. It was 
seldom that I rea.ly exjoveda meal. Commonly 
food gave me a pain in the chest and between 
the shoulders. ‘Then I would have a gnawing 
in the stomach which neither food nor medicine 
seemed to relieve. 


“ My sleep was never good, and I often arose 
in a morning feeling more weary and exhausted 
than when I went to bed. Later in my life 
abscesses formed on my neck, and appeared to 
drain away the little strength I had left 


‘‘T consulted one doctor after another and 
underwent various kinds of treatment, and also 
took many medicines suggested by friends and 
others. But I cannot say that I received any 
real and lasting benefit from any of them. ‘This, 
then, was the sort of life I led ; like one under 
a shadow that went with me wherever I went. 
Among the great host of days that had gone by 


there was not one of which I could say, ‘To day 


I have felt well and happy.’ Was it not a hard 
Way OI ge tting along ? 

“In April 1883,a book was sent to us telling 
about Mother Seigel’s Syrup. My father read it, 
and told me that there were letters in it of cures 
that had been done by the Syrup in cases much 
the same as mine. I had _ no faith that it could 
help me, but said I would try it, and my father 
got me a bottie from Gainsborough. Ina short 
time I was better. I could eat and enjoy my 
food, and had no more distress in the stomach 
or elsewl after eating. Greatly heartened 
and uplifted by this I took this wonderful 
medicine steadily, and grew stronger and 
stronger Th thi months Fg WaS 7” Le tler health 
than Lever was befor Mother Se igel’s Syrup 


had cared me in spite of my want of faith in it 


3 to January 1894 (eleven years), 


I kept in health, and then I had an attack of 
crysipelas in my face, and was under medical 
treatment for seven weeks. My face burnt like 
fire and my eyesight was affected. As the 


of little use JZ begsan 
(a viz., Mother Seigel’s 
In a few days I commenced to improve, 
mpletely well again. You may 
I fecl deeply grateful to the 
and freely consent 
to the publication of my letter, in hopes it may 
be helpful to others. (Signed) (Miss) S. A 
Thew, Marton, Lincoln, April 25th, 1895.” 


1 
doctors’ prescriptions were 
taki ly the o/d medicine 
Syrup. 


and w 


iS SOON ¢ 
be assured that 


proprietors of this medic ine, 


[his was a case, sadly common, of inherited 
constitutional especially of the 
digestion. In a few years chronic dyspepsia 
was established, with continuous inflammation 
of the mucous membrane of the st mach 
Hence the “ gnawing” sensation which so many 
compare to the feeling as of “ving rats within 
the stomach. No medicine can cure this form 
of dyspepsia unless it has power to subdue 
the inflammation and stimulate the secretion of 
the natural digestive fluids of the body—a 
power, so far as we know, that belongs almost 
exclusively to Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. 
Most fortunately, when attacked by erysipelas 
the result of a blood poison—Miss Thew 


weakness, 


resorted to what she familiarly calls “ the old 


medicine,” which expelled the germs of the fever 
and set her right so quickly. Still, we cannot 
but regret, as she must regret, that she had not 


that excellent “old medicine” in her young 
days ; for Mother Seigel was the kindly nurse of 


many children, and loved to heal their pains 
and sorrows. 
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SELECTED GIFT BOOKS. 


Just published, imperial h, / 

EPISCOPAL PALACES OF ENGLAND. By the late Precentor 
Monge mange M.A., and other With an Et th Palace and over 100 Illustrationg 
by Ak Ansted 

The many it 
volume. "'—.1/07 g Post 
“A book of great antiquarian value and literary ¢ f illustrations equally 
admirable in de n and ¢ ( w HH 


THE MEN OF THE MOSS. HAGS. A —) > of the Covenanters, 
By S. BR. SROCERET, Author of ** The Raiders,” “B tle ¢ 7 Re 
‘The book ia ro > f+ f 


GREAT ASTRONOMERS. Res Record of the Progress of Astronomy. 


Py Sir Ropertr S. BAL, LL. D., Low n lr I f Astr my, n Ls Uni sity With 
numerous Portraits and Tilustrations. 
‘* The most earth-bound mortal 


THE TENDER MERCIES OF THE GOOD. A New Story. By 
CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE, Author of ** Wayniflete, & 
‘* (Considerably above the ( V/oi 


ra Thousa 


THE INVISIBLE plarate A Story of the Unseen, Te 
WILLIAM Canton, A ithor of “A Lo pron und other P 5 OCC. 


‘It is quite unique ! eal genius Sie 
Koyal §. 
BIRDS OF THE WAVE AND WOODLAND. By Put Robinson, 
Author cf ** The Poet's Birds,” &c. With Fifty Tlus ) by Charles Whympet 
“This is a perfectly « k."— British 


Th, 2 
LAO0Uf 


TENNYSON. ae aie ceil Relation a Modern Life. By Srorrorp A, 
Brooker, M.A., thor of **] - Eng rlis h I 
‘It is not going too far t« that t] k m t ly of Tenny "9 
Art.’"—A 





WOMEN IN THE MISSION. FIELD. A Com| nion to “The Heroic 


in Missions.” By the Rev. A, R. BUCKLAND, M.A., M ne Pr I ¢ Tospital, 


ON CHILDREN.—ON THE Loss OF FRIENDS —ON BEING 


ILL. Ty the late Right Rev. A. W. ie, DD; I 


‘Three delightful book —Christian Werld, 


TWENTY LITTLE MAIDENS. A Story Book for the Young. By 


Amy E. BLANcuarDp. With 16 full-; y | \\ 
pat ire de t s 40) 
Fifth 7 t,o os. Oil. 
OUR ENGLISH | MINSTERS. _~iBy Dean Farka, D.D., Canon Tatnor, 
M.A., Canon BENI eaeanndy) or VENABLES, M.A., 1] - F, .D., and others 
"Or 
COMPLETE CATALOGUES FREE BY POST, 
ISBISTER & COMPANY, Lrp., 15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVEN1 GAkbDEN, Lonpon, W.G 
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5 A MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOK FOR FAMILY READING. 
J ptt te toe. ws Dh, eae 
Now ready, royal 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. Gd. 
ntor 
PALLONS 
5 a 
ually 
Edited by the Right Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, D.D,, 
ters MODERATOR OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
AND CONTAINING 
iil THE MEN OF THE MOSS-HAGS. 4 Story of the Covenanters. 
With By S. R. CROCKETT, Author of “The Raiders,” &c, 
THE TIMES says of this Story: 
‘‘Tt is an admirable series of tableaux from history.* 
By 
HEART OF OAK. A Three Stranded Yarn. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. 
B PUNCH says of this St 
»y “It is worthy to take its place in the matchless roll of his sea stories.” 
TRAVEL, SCIENCE, BIOGRAPHY, NATURAL HISTORY, LITERATURE, 
SON, PRACTICAL RELIGION, and other Topics 
Al ‘ALT WITH BY 
The DUKE of ARGYLL. The BISHOP of ROCHESTER. | Prof. R. K. DOUGLAS, 
A.f The MARQUIS of LORNE. The late DEAN of DURHAM. | JOHN MURRAY. 
The MARQUIS of ORMONDE. | PRECENTOR VENABLES, | ANDREW LANG. 
yon Sir R. S. BALL, LL.D es WILLIAM CANTON. 
ic HERBERT MAXWELL, | (“NON CHURCH, M.A. S. BARING-GOULD, M.A 
a. es MP ~~ | Prof. STORY, D-D. a , fk ica 
rn" io mnerenet cmakve. Lt.p.| TH. Yer Rew 2 Catmmnon | ATRARENS Fema, 
nies LEES, D.D. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D, 
@ EDWIN W. STREETER. CANON SCOTT, M.A. MARGARET HOWITT, 
NGe Rev. J. CAVE-BROWNE, M.A. JAMES STALKER, D.D. WILLIAM SHARP, 
Prof, W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. | THE EDITOR, 
AND MANY OTHERS. 
By AND NEARLY 500 ILLUSTRATIONS are provided by 
L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A CHARLES E. BROCK | H. M. PIFFARD, 
W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A A. D. M‘CORMICK. W. D. ALMOND, 
LOT, F. MILLET. CHARLES WHYMPER. R. B. LODGE, 
HERBERT RAILTON. GORDON BROWNE. W. BOTHAMS, 
G. L. SEYMOUR. A. TWIDLE. G. FIDLER. 
AND OTHERS. 
- THE 1 IMES say's ‘**Goop W ; still maintains its e ly high position,” 
WV. ISBISTER & CO., Limitep, 15 & 16 Tavistock STREET, Covent Garpen, Lonpon, W.C 
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HE SCEPTICS OF THE OLD TES- 

TAMENT. Job, Koheleth, and Agur. 

With a New English Text of Job and Eccle- 

siastes. By E. J. D 

Languages, Imperial University, St. Petersburg. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


flis f 4s , ft} ] e presented y the 


handles uz wery t nt tion to j ul 





ILLON, Magistrand of Oriental 



























HE PHANTOM BROTHER AND THE 


CHILD. By Everyn Everetr-Green. And 
other Stories by L. T. Meape, Saran Doupney, and 
others. With Illustrations 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 
These stories a z —Lapvy. 
ero 
RAGMENTS IN BASKETS. A Book of 
Allegories. By Mrs. Boyp CarrentEeR 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
“ This ts a del ghtful book.” —V.11 yW 


wees 


ORTHWARD HO! 
By Avex Gorpon, Author of “ 

With a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8&vo, 3s. 6d 


“A most delighi/ui tion of es."—Sv TOR. 


Stories of Carglen. 
rhe Folks o 


N 


Carglen," &c. 


HE IMPREGNABLE ROCK OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. A Series of Old Tes- 


tament Studies. By the Right Hon. W. E. Grab 
STONE, M.P. 
Tenth Thousand. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 
‘We donot think that the f {f Creation ha er been 
thi wee a weacity and l wn aphre 
a iid and what could not be taught t 





CHOOL-BOY CONVERSATIONS. 
French-English Dialogues with Anno- 
tations. By Rovert Buf, M.A. 


With Introductory Note by Jutes Buf, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 

"\ Cuckt tat Oy eee ‘ ‘ ay . 

nversationa I \ 
Rt I | 

weer 
ILL: A Flower Girl. By L. T. MeEape. | 
With Numerous Illustrations 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. | 
4 remarkably Z story.’—Meruop! I ES 

oOo | 


HE SON OF MAN AMONG THE 
SONS OF MEN. Studies on the | 
Influence of Christ on Character. By the 
Rt. Rev. W. Boyp Carrenter, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Ripon. 


8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


Third Thousand. Crown 
t -TIMES. 


“Stirring, striking, su 


Messrs. Isbister’s Recent Books 


By Rosert D.D., 


of Divinity, Edinburgh Uni 


eran FLINT, 
LL.D., &c., Prof 
Author of ‘‘ Theism,” &c 


Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


versity 


— «ital Tdaoiidin. ai ta aa t I 
. ‘ ’ fad gee t 
I G 
Vest 
™ THE HIGH HEAVENS. By Sir Rosext 
a DALI LI D | owndean Professor of Astro 


Cambridge University With numerous [lus 
trati 
Fifth Thousand. Medium 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
he best thought.” 


ITSM 
rrr 


A GREAT INDISCRETION. A New 
Story. By E. Ever Author 


of ‘* The Doctor's Dozer tc. With Frontispiece. 


rt-G 


REEN, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Brit! WEEKLY. 
‘|! N-MINUTE SERMONS. Bv the Rev. 
M.A., LL.D., Editor 


W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 


of The I tor, & 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
Ea t t thousht/{ul polisked essay, as lofty 
tra tforward and vigorous in ex- 
( H 

7 MESSAGE OF ISRAEL IN THE 
LIGHT OF MODERN CRITICISM. 
By Jura Wen: \uthor of ‘‘ The Moral Ideal,” 


Ki ( 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d 


, té 
ADDS 
“TAVISTOCK TALES. By Gicpert Park 
| SHA G.B. Bi N, LANOE FALCONER 
ind other Witl ! Illustrations 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
¢ and 
Re 
i ee 
a LOVE. By ALEXANDER GorRDON. 
And other Stories by Gi_perT Parker, 
Robert Barr, and others With numerous Illus- 
tratior 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
) t, p,and admirably selected 
Mer Live 


ISBISTER & CO., Liwiten, 15 & 16 Tavistock St., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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INCREASING 








POPULARITY OF 


AN EFFEGTUAL GURE. 


Many of our readers are, doubtless, f; miliar with t nature of th extr rdin y revolutu in the cure of obesity 
which, within recent years, has been wrought by the « nal researches of that now emisent expert, Mr. F, Cecil 
Kussell, of Woburn Tlou-e, Store Street, Bedford S London, W.~( It is evider ] the certainty, the 
rapidity, and the agreeable surroundings of his curat s have been ognised, it very large degree, among 
ladies and. gentlemen belonging to the highest so Keen observers who have an opportunity of judging 
inform us, through the pages of Socie paper r e, that owing to the general employment of Mr. Russell’s 
treatment extreme obesity is becomi : mu past, at fashionat thering “as intoxication; and, 
no doubt, it will soon be regarded as n i issue of an eighteenth ed-tion of the auth r’s singularly 
convincing little text-b ok, iC orpuler y, and the Cure,” however, serves t mind us that the pop larity ot the 
system has now reached spheres tar ren te from the f West-end fashion | book 256 | wes may be had 
(post-free) by sendi ng six penny-stamps to Mr. Ru f s, as above nd it is worth the caretul attention of 
those who wish to free thems Ives of a burden of fat—not mer ly because it is ur nly and adds enormously to the 
apparent age of the sufferer—but because extreme obesity t rribly interferes with the energy necessary in these days 
of competition to make one’s way in the world, or even to earn a very modest com ney. A large proportion of the 
letters of Mr. Russell s grateful correspondents refer to their delight at being enabled —within a ve y brief period, 
and without any irksome conditions implying semi-starvation—to attack th 1 tasks with ple tsure instead 


of wearied disgust, through being I 


doubtless, to the Enzlish hatred of myst ery, 


reduced to their normal weight. 


which is utterly swept aside by Mr. Rassell. Tle fully 


modus operandi, and. supplies the receipt for his preparation. 


system is also largely due, 
explains his 


The popu 





A PERFECT PANACEA 


Clean and Stainless. 


RHEUMATISM, 
RHEUMATIC COUT, 
LUMBACO, SCIATICA, 
STRAINS & SPRAINS, 


Specedily cured 
ELLON’S 
CRYSTAL BALM. 


I n all Chem 
Druggist nd t I 
ry Balm ¢ Dey 
t Great Se Hele I 
don, E.C. Test S 


en app.acation, 


Prices, 1/1:, 2/9, & 4/6 
per bottle. 








CANCER is NOT INCURABLE. 


In Ext \ letely extraeted 
y the Hud p | from a letter received 
in 1572 / t z wm ri Pts aM + well 
A died ity 

( rres} t 1 


York Buildings, John Street, 
W.C. 


Mr. HUDSON, a Adelvhi, London, 








Stories for the Young. 
IN PRISON AND OuT. 


With Twelve Ilustrations. 
‘Told with all the pathos 1 t 
saliagaan of ‘ Jessica’s First Prayer.’ Guardian 


THY HEARTS DESIRE. A Story of Girls’ 


Lives. By Saran Doupnevy, Author of “Godiva Durleigt 
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THE TENDER MERCIES OF THE GOOD 
By CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AN ENGLISH SQUIRE,” 


‘* WAYNFLETE,” ETC. ETC, 


‘* The quality of mercy is not strained" 


CHAPTER L 


A FALLEN IDOL 


HE removal of Austin from 
the scene of action, the 
cessation of acute anxiety 
about Jack Purcell, and the 
apparently final clearing up 
of the mystery of the lost 

money, brought the changes at Ford into 
their natural pre-eminence in the minds 
of the rest of the family. The ‘“ Bishopsford 
house,” as it was commonly called, was 
nameless. It belonged to a period when to 
give a house a name, whether good or bad 
was supposed to turn it into a suburban 
villa. It stood a little way out of Bishops- 
ford on the Ford Regis road—and was a 
square solid-looking building, with a garden 
and orchard, secluded from the road by a 
tall row of elm trees. There were some 
stables, and the outgoing tenants were glad 
to accept a small rent for the furniture, 
which was sufficiently good. Altogether, 
as the Colonel said, it was a house which 
no one ought to complain of having to live 
in—it was not too far from the old church, 
quite convenient for the magistrate’s meet- 
ings, they might have been far worse off. 

“‘T daresay we might,” said Hilda, catch- 
ing Miss Worthington for a last talk, “ but 
it’s just like a little, dull, shabby Ford, and 
when we all live there, it will be the old 
thing over again only smaller.” 

“ T shouldn’t wonder,” said Amy, “ if you 
found that it made a great difference to Miss 
Agatha.” 

“ Poor Agatha! She feels it awfully—I really 
mean awfully, so she wouldn’t mind my saying 
so. She made me feel so wicked. She said 
perhaps she had been to blame and made an 
idol of her authority. But I know she thinks 
I’m selfish. And Austin—I am sure we were 
wrong about Austin, and yet, even now, I 
can’t quite see how.. It was a most dreadful 
thing to happen. We seem to have got 


wrong through trying to do right.” 
XXIV—56 





Amy was sitting by the fire in Hilda’s 
sitting-room at Ford; she stared into it for 
a few minutes, then she said : 

“ I’m going to hit out.” 

“ Well?” said Hilda. 

“You know I don’t exactly know what 
did happen, but I think it is a great deal 
because you haven’t used your imaginations. 
You thought so much of being ashamed 
yourselves that it never occurred to you to 
realise what the shame was to the poor boy 
himself. Then, you thought more of keeping 
up a high standard, of not thinking lightly of 
evil, than of helping him to be good. And 
moreover, you seem to have lumped all 
his failings together. I don’t believe there 
is a more dangerous mistake in the world 
than the idea that one sort of wrong-doing is 
as bad as another—that all sins are equally 
bad, and so on. There are infinite degrees, 
and to think otherwise is nonsense.” 

“ But surely,” said Hilda, “the only safe 
way is to shun a// evil, and if we admit a 
distinction, if we excuse little sins we may be 
led on to big ones—whereas if we stop the 
little ones the worse ones can’t grow.” 

“ Yes, they can,” said Amy, “because often 
you don’t see the wood for the trees. One 
must use one’s judgment and have faith. 
There! you would have it. And of course, 
though I do think you have made an idol of 
goodness, at least of one way of being good 
—yet I know it Aas been goodness. I know 
Miss Agatha is a very good woman, and I 
daresay it will work out somehow.” 

Amy’s tones had been more like a “soft 
sledge-hammer,” than ever—the result of six 
months’ study of the Fairfords had suddenly 
formulated themselves. 

“And what about me?” said Hilda, in 
unconscious confirmation of the indictment 
of self-occupation. 

Amy looked at her shrinking figure and 
her fidgety fingers, and listened to her falter- 
ing accents. What about her, indeed ? 

“ Well—I should say—go, as you propose, 
for a bit, and look about you. Then you'll 
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come back and make a fresh start, and of 
course, there must be a chance of new begin- 
nings. There’s a place I know near Red- 
mouth, a sort of holiday and convalescent 
home—ladies go there. The Lady Resident 
is a friend of mine, she always takes in 
Mokanna when I go to pay visits. It’s a 
lovely place and very cheap. Should you 
like that ?” 

“Why, I think I should,” said Hilda. “TI 
really couldn’t think how to set about going 
anywhere. It will be easier if I have a plan 
to propose.” 

“Don’t propose it as if you meant to retire 
to a hermitage in the desert of Sahara!” said 
Amy, wickedly. 

Hilda laughed. ‘It seems nearly as sur- 
prising,” she said, * but I know what you 
mean. Dear me—I’m so glad you came 
here. You're coming back ?” 

“ For a time, yes. I get thoughts you know, 
Hilda, and say them out, but indeed, I 
believe, as much as Miss Agatha, in what 
Shorthouse calls ‘the winsome grace of an 
ideal life.’ ” 

“T am sure I can’t think what would have 
happened if you and your brother had not 
come here,” said Hilda. “Jack Purcell would 
certainly have died, without Dr. Worthington, 
and for me I know quite well that you have 
been the making of me.” 

Amy felt guilty. Hilda did not know of 
what importance to her family Gerald Worth- 
ington’s sojourn at the Hole might prove, 
and the more she thought of his intentions 
towards Nancy Fairford the less she liked 
them. Here was a girl, out of the common, 
intolerant and ignorant of life, passionate and 
emotional, inheriting all sorts of fibres of 
delicate feeling; and there was Gerald, not 
a bad fellow in his way, but without an ideal 
or an aspiration, kind-hearted, with his own 
professional enthusiasms, grateful, and yet 
capable of a prudence which no Fairford 
could have shown to save life itself, so 
thorough a materialist that he had never 
troubled himself even to settle that he was 
not religious. What could come of such a 
mating ? How unhappy they would make 
each other ! 

And yet it was going surely to be. They 
had already worked upon each other, Nancy 
had softened because he thought her hard, 
and he had felt ashamed before her high 
young judgment. Already Nancy’s sorrow 
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at the break up of home was: softened, she 
was quite unexpectedly good over it—and 
much more helpful than she had ever been 
before. She hardly knew it, but the change 
was no longer her first thought. It was 
when and how she should next see Gerald 
Worthington. 

But for Agatha there were no consolations, 
When the crisis of a long calm life comes 
late and out of due time, it is doubly con- 
fusing and hard to face. Agatha’s grooves 
were deep and smooth with long usage, 
changes of feeling and interest had always 
seemed undesirable, and had become yearly 
more difficult to her. Her habits and sur- 
roundings she had never changed at all. 
She had never had a different bedroom since 
she was promoted from the nursery, and sat 
habitually in the same chair, possessed the 
same little trifles and kept them in the same 
places as in her youth. Stiff and elderly as 
were her manners and appearance, there was 
a great deal in her that had never grown or 
developed since youth, and her regrets were 
like those of a girl. She was lonely too in 
her sorrow. Nancy even seemed to find 
change endurable, Hilda had openly said that 
she did not regret it. The Colonel thought 
more of his son’s letters than his father’s 
house, and poor Agatha’s regrets went back 
to those who had gone before and grieved anew 
for her parents, with the pathetic sorrow of 
the latter years of a life heightened by no new 
affections and hopes. 

And there were other thoughts, other 
regrets within her, for, as Amy Worthington 
said goodness does work out somehow, and 
the process is even less pleasant at seventy 
than at seventeen. 

In a month’s time Austin came home. 
He wished to come home once more to Ford, 
and left Kit to complete his cure by a few 
more weeks of sunshine. The month of 
absence and change, novelty and indepen- 
dence, had been like the waters of Lethe. 
Everything was fresh, surprising and amusing, 
he had had no chance of thinking about 
himself. He saw new people, and new places. 
Kit said that to travel with a fellow to whom 
a table @héte was a new experience, made 
him feel old and world-worn, but he knew 
how to make the experiences very pleasant, 
and Austin always looked back on that month 
of sunshine as on one of the best of good 
times. 
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He brought back new things to say, and 
new spirits to say them, and they had an 
evening of cheerful chatter, when the Rectory 
party came to hear his report of Kit’s im- 
provement, which quite covered the melan- 
choly of their last dinner at Ford. 

** For,” said Lady Barbara, “I don’t think I 
shallever bring myself to dine with the Lyalls.” 

The move might seem but a simple 
business, as soon as the new house was 
ready, as there was very little moving of 
furniture, but the personal possessions of 
more than one lifetime had to be sorted out, 
put away or destroyed, books to be selected 
and catalogued. The Fairfords were people 
with a love of hoarding, and an inclination 
to regard old hoards as sacred relics. Nancy 
shed many tears over the contents of the old 
nursery cupboards, and Agatha—well—it 
had been her nursery too—and some of the 
toys had been old in her own childhood. 

The last day had come—the last trifles 
left to the last moment had to be packed up 
and despatched. Austin had hurried things 
up, there was no use in prolonging the 
partings. Agatha had done her share and 
more than her share, unflinchingly, and last 
of all she went into her own room to pack 
all her little treasures which were to be 
taken away in a basket. Little unzsthetic 
ornaments, many of which had stood there 
for sixty years. She had half a mind to 
leave them behind her. Then she could 
think of them in their old places, instead of 
seeing them in new ones. ‘In the middle of 
the mantelshelf stood a china dog, of a 
spaniel breed, with long wavy ears, with 
reddish patches onthem. Agatha took him 
in a clumsy trembling hand and dropped 
him against the fender, and when she saw 
his well known old head roll off in the 
opposite direction to his body, the little jar 
was too much for her overstrained nerves, 
and she burst into tears, the reluctant 
exhausting tears of an elderly woman. 

“ Aunt Agatha—shall the carriage - 

It was Austin, who tapped at the open 
door, either Hilda or Nancy seeing the tears 
would have gone away, thinking that aunt 
Agatha would prefer it, but Austin came in. 

“Let me help you,” he said, “ What, an 
accident ?” picking up the pieces, ‘“ Why, 
it’s old Rover—I remember you used to let 
Nancy and me kiss him when we were babies. 
What a pity!” 
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Agatha was so entirely overcome by her 
long-suppressed feelings, that she could not 
control herself, and sobbed out something 
about “ broken idols———” 

“Oh, but he’ll mend,” said Austin, only 
half hearing, and referring to Rover. “T’ll 
see about it. Don’t fret, aunt Agatha, I feel 
almost sure that you'll be setting all the 
things up again next year. Let me pack up 
the rest of them.” 

He began rapidly to pack the basket, 
while Agatha, full of feelings which, almost 
for the first time in her life, she could not 
label or pigeon-hole, recovered outward 
composure, and went on with her prepara- 
tions. Austin presently vanished, and 
informally, one by one, as convenience 
pointed, the wretched moment of parting 
was gone through. 

By the time Agatha came to the new house, 
it looked more like “a little Ford” than she 
could have supposed possible. The cousins 
had helped, and the little household gods 
were all in order, there was tea, and a fire, 
and a lamp, Lady Barbara with flowers, and 
all the miserable cheerfulness of a new 
beginning. 

But when Agatha went up to her new 
room, the mantelpiece was arranged in exact 
imitation of the old one, and Rover sat as 
usual in the middle. 

“You mustn’t touch him, aunt Agatha,” 
said Nancy, “ because he isn’t quite dry, but 
Austin got some adamantine cement and 
mended him, and the mark won’t show 
because his head came off just above his 
blue ribbon. He went round by the High 
Street to get the stuff.” 

“It was very kind of him,” said Agatha. 

Even then she was afraid of speaking on 
impulse, and hardly knew what to say ; but 
she felt that something besides Rover had 
been broken on that afternoon. She saw 
Austin looking in at the door, and walking 
over to him said, as if timidly : 

“ Austin, I could not have expected that 
you should have taken so much pains to 
please me.” 


CHAPTER LI 
FELLOW-SINNERS 


In the meantime the Purcell household was 
going through experiences by no means un- 
like those of their employers, and, in some 
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ways, even more acute. Here, too, there 
was a change and break up in prospect. 
Purcell would never be able to work again ; 
he could neither manage the Hole Farm nor 
afford to pay its rent without his salary as 
bailiff, and he, like his master, must turn out 
of a life-long home and accommodate himself 
to new conditions. 

“ Tt makes me feel ashamed of complaints,” 
said the good Colonel, “for I have health 
and some hope of return.. Poor old Purcell 
has neither, and he was born at the Hole as 
I was at Ford.” 

There were savings and some little in- 
herited capital, and Mrs. Purcell, who with 
all her aberrations had the saving strength 
of a woman who had always had to work for 
her living, struck out the idea of taking a 
small house in the Bishopsford neighbour- 
hood, where she might continue to let 
lodgings, and which offered facilities for 
keeping poultry, the ways of which she 
thoroughly understood. For she knew quite 
well that whether under the Colonel or any 
other master, Jack could never take his 
father’s place. His recovery had progressed 
in a satisfactory manner, though his strength 
returned but slowly. His mother hardly 
knew at what moment, or in what words she 
had made him aware of what she had done 
for him, but as the days went on it became 
quite clearly understood between them. Jack, 
shamefacedly, abjectedly, but as a matter of 
course, accepted the sacrifice she had made 
for him. It was understood that his father 
was never to know anything about the thirty 
pounds, its loss, or its recovery, but the 
miserable pressure which had driven him to 
the theft, held back for the time by his 
dangerous illness, must recur, and would 
have to be met by a sum out of those 
savings, and to gain this his father would 
have to be told once more that he owed 
money, and be persuaded to give him another 
start. 

Mrs. Purcell had, of course, to undergo 
an interview with the rector. The tears and 
the penitence with which she met him were 
genuine enough, and it did not occur to him 
that anything lay behind her story. He 
talked also to Jack, who expressed any 
amount of regret for extravagance and folly, 
and made elaborate promises for the future, 
and though Dr. Fairford did not think much 
of his trustworthiness, he could do nothing 
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more than say that he hoped time would lookir 
show the reality of these professions. their 
The Colonel, though he came to discuss | ™@" 
the future with Purcell, quietly silenced her Th 
tearful apologies. Miss Worthington, Miss ene 
Villiers, Mr. Austin were all away, and she I 
had to bear the results of her own action in| 5OW8 
silence. It had been quite successful, she are 
had been forgiven when her son might have a 
been punished. A total cut from the — 
Macnamaras, though disagreeable, was a I 
light price to pay for Jack’s safety. What Austi 
would she not bear for his sake? And yet, oes 
as she watched him at last with open eyes, po 
more and more she knew that she had] . 
done him a wrong. By no mental gymnastic} ™ 
could she admire him any more. It came Th 
over her sometimes that she almost despised : 
him. What had she made of him, and what Austi 
would he be in his honest old father’s sight?} _ 7 
She could hardly bear to be alone with her the w 
boy ; she was afraid that some day she might — ’ 
suddenly denounce him to his face. we 
These were her inner thoughts, and all 
the time the outer arrangements went on, so proba 
much easier than they would have been if of 2 
she had not taken Jack’s sins upon her- indee 
self. ree 
As for Jack, the various discomforts which disgr: 
he experienced took the form of a determina- troub 
tion to get away to a distance. It was not our 
a nice story he knew, but his mother was —e 
not much the worse for her share in it, and rer 
he thought that he had expiated his own by but 1 
being nearly killed for it. It would soon be myoel 
forgotten. — 
He was left by himself one afternoon early “tess . 
in February when his mother had gone into aan 
Bishopsford to make some inquiries about Se “ 
the new house. His father was asleep up- is 1 
stairs, and he thought that he would go for 
a stroll as the day was pleasant, and fresh air} YOU'S 
was good for him. y "a 
He came out into the clearing and looked] __. ’ 
about him. He turned his back on the = 
wood-pile, which suggested painful reflec. “ap 
tions. The woods were still all bare and he 
wintry, but the birds were singing; the air 
was sweet, and the wild snowdrops were a 
peeping up through the withered leaves off Well 
autumn. Jack felt life stirring fresh and tye 
strong within him; he felt cheerful, he even wee 
tried to whistle a tune in his old fashion. ar 
A figure came rapidly down the glade and wa 
Austin Fairford came up to him and stopped, 
_ aan 
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looking full in his face as he had done at 
their last meeting, but with how different a 
meaning ! 

They looked at each other for a moment, 
then Austin said : 

“Tt is quite impossible for me to say, Jack, 
how glad I am to see you out here and getting 
well again.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jack, awkwardly, “I’m 
getting quite strong again, thank you.” 

“ T’ve got a great deal to say to you,” said 
Austin. “We can’t pretend, can we, to 
meet as if nothing had passed between us? 
Will it hurt you to walk along here?” 

** No, sir,” said Jack, “‘ but there’s no one 
in the kitchen if you like it better.” 

* Well, then, let us go in and sit down.” 

They went in, and Jack civilly offered 
Austin a chair and sat down opposite to him. 

He did not know what to expect, but on 
the whole he regarded himself as the injured 
party. What happened was certainly beyond 
his expectations. 

“ You and I, Jack,” said Austin, “as you 
probably know, have had a very similar sort 
of record. I am aware that you know, 
indeed, you cast it up to me, that I came 
home, nearly six years ago, because I was in 
disgrace. You too, I think, had got into 
trouble. Well, we had a fresh start, and 
our friends kept our secrets, in different 
ways perhaps, but pretty much from the 
same motives. I don’t know how you felt, 
but I had very little notion of how to pick 
myself up again, and I made a fool of myself 
in various ways, as you also know. I got 
into debt, and I betted and gamed, more or 
less, and went off on the spree secretly, and 
had to tell lies when I came home again. 
So I believe did you.” 

“Well, Mr. Austin, you’ve owned to it 
yourself,” said Jack, “a young chap is a 
young chap under all circumstances.” 

“ Yes, that’s about the English of it,” 
said Austin. “Then you, too, have a 
thoroughly good father, and know what it is to 
be ashamed to look in his face.” 

“ Well I knew, of course, he’d be down 
upon me,” said Jack. 

“And ashamed of you. That’s worse. 
Well, by degrees I got to know better, and 
I thought I saw my way to a new life 
altogether, I threw all the infernal low folly 
behind me, and began afresh.” 

“‘ Well, Mr. Austin, and so did I mean so 
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to do,” said Jack, ‘“‘ when I came back here 
when father was ill. I’d have begun again 
and been as steady as old time if I could. 
But there, some one went and blabbed at 
Winborough, and the young lady that had, 
I thought, returned my affections, turned 
her back upon me and wouldn’t have any- 
thing more to say to me. Her family is 
rather high, sir, you see, her father being 
clerk to the Local Board, but I did think 
she’d have heard what I had to say for 
myself.” 

“Oh,” said Austin, “then I mustn’t 
be down on you. I haven’t had that to 
bear.” 

“‘ No, sir, Miss Daffodil’s one to stand on 
her own feet.” 

Austin coloured a little, not prepared to 
be so entirely understood, but he went on. 

“ Well, when that money disappeared and 
the forged receipt was sent to my father I 
couldn’t wonder that they doubted me. Of 
course I knew quite well who had done it, 
and how it must have been, but I had no 
business to fall on you as I did. I was set 
on hiding my past, but if I had come to you 
as a fellow-sinner, and told you I knew how 
hard disgrace and difficulty were, and that 
I had no right to despise you, I think, Jack, 
you would have owned up. No, let me go 
on now. Of course I don’t know exactly 
how your mother was mixed up in it, but it 
was your doing really, of course it was. 
You needn’t think I didn’t suffer for having 
nearly been the means of killing you, besides, 
I know you won’t bear malice for that—I 
shouldn’t, and you won’t, but, Jack, I’ve had 
to face it all, all the shame and the fear, the 
awful mean cowardice of it all, Jack. I 
believe I can even feel how you made your 
mother tell lies for you. But I’ve over- 
come. I’ve come out of it, Jack, and so 
can you.” 

He paused for a moment, with shining 
eyes, while Jack trembled and was silent. 

*T shall never do a dishonest thing again, 
Jack, nor tell another lie, by God’s help I 
shall not. And you must not either. But 
you’ve got to look it all in the face.” 

Jack lifted his shifty uncertain eyes, and 
looked Austin in the face. Did the great 
gulf lie between them, or was there anything 
in the meaner sinner that could respond to 
the nobler one who knew how to repent? 
Did the enormous irresistible influence of a 
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great spiritual effort only touch him on the 
outside ? Who can say? 

“Mother took it on herself,” he said 
faltering and turning aside, “ but—but I did 
get her to back me up. Well, I don’t know 
but what I’d as soon go to prison as keep it 
up ; mother hates me for it—and—lI thought 
being a gentleman you’d be sure to get out 
of it somehow, and it would be worse for 
me.” 

“Yes,” said Austin, “ that’s very true, I 
have had a great many helps which you 
haven’t. But nobody wants to send either 
of us to prison. It’s the chain of our sins 
we’re bound with.” 

“T never did set up for being religious,” 
said Jack. 

“ Ah,” said Austin, “ that’s just what I 
did. But I tell you, Jack, that I feel in my 
soul a Power that can deliver me. And so 
will you.” 

Jack could not appreciate the force of the 
motive which made a young English gentle- 
man so give away reserve and distance as to 
put his experiences in the power of one at 
once so near to him, and so removed from 
him as the bailiffs son. He thought that 
Austin had left off talking religiously when 
his ears no longer caught a familiar expres- 
sion. But it did, in a degree come home to 
him that his companion did not stand up 
above him on a point of vantage unfairly 
gained, but was beside him in the gulf, 
bringing to him whatever power it was that 
had rescued himself. 

‘Well sir,” he said, “mother knew 
nothing about it in the first place. But it 
was her doing writing to Miss Daffodil; I 
never would have put it on her—never.” 

“ Let us hear all about it,” said Austin. 

And gradually, Jack’s whole story came 
out. It was painted in poorer and gaudier, 
even in fouler, colours than his own, the 
beginning, the course of it was at once like 
and unlike. The little child, whose trans- 
gressions had been hidden lest he should 
lose his position, the youth away from home, 
led astray and in trouble, the mother’s 
falsehoods, even the father’s shifts. 

“Ah,” thought Austin, “at least my 
people told no falsehoods for me. Better 
contempt than that.” 

Then one thing leading to another—a 
downward course, with no Kit, no Daffodil, 
much less class honour, and yet, compared 
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to many another, Jack’s chances and sur- 
roundings were exceptionally good. Austin 
hung down his head, what shadow of excuse 
had he? 

“You must get out of it, Jack,” he said, 
* you shall !” 

He turned as he spoke, for they were no 
longer alone, Mrs. Purcell, looking flushed 
and excited, came into the house. 


CHAPTER LII 


SIDE BY SIDE 


Mrs. PuRCELL had very seldom been glad 
to get out of the sight of Jack; but on this 
occasion, she had found herself out of doors 
and away from him with great relief. She 
walked fast into Bishopsford, and went to 
inspect the little semi-detached villa, which 
was a new, sunny cheerful place, and on the 
side of a hill. A completer contrast to the 
Hole could hardly have been found. But 
while she found fault with the fixtures and 
measured the windows, and made the des- 
picable character of the kitchen-range plain 
to the landlord, her thoughts had all the 
while an undercurrent, and when afterwards 
she went by herself into the little piece of 
ground adjoining, to plan out accommoda- 
tion for her cocks and hens, she was hardly 
surprised to see Miss Daffodil walking along 
the road, though her heart leapt into her 
mouth at the sight of her. 

“Why, Mrs. Purcell,” exclaimed Daffodil, 
“ what are you doing here? ” 

“It’s what we’re coming to, Miss Daffodil. 
Things are changed. I did not know you 
had come home, miss.” 

“Why, ft’s only scarlatina at my school 
that’s given me such a long holiday, but we 
came home yesterday. May I come in and 
see the new place.” 

“The kitchen’s perfectly heart-breaking, 
Miss,” said Mrs. Purcell, leading the way, 
“©and I can’t picture Mr. Purcell anywhere 
in it, nor my copper stewpans either. They’ll 
be out of keeping to the last degree.” 

“* Has the move from Ford been made?” 
said Daffodil. 

“Oh yes, Miss, so I don’t feel that I’ve 
the only call to complaint—I am very sorry 
for the Colonel and Miss Fairford—it makes 
one feel the common lot. And Miss 
Worthington’s away and the doctor he’s 
going to move 4s 
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* And how is Jack?” 

“ Nearly well, though not as strong yet as 
he should be.” 

By this time they were in the parlour of 
the little house, looking out of the little bow 
window. Daffodil leant back against the 
shutters. ‘* Mrs. Purcell,” she said, “ I was 
awfully surprised at getting your letter.” 

“TI suppose. you were, Miss,” said 
Mrs. Purcell, suddenly remembering that 
she ought to have met Miss Villiers with a 
far more abject sense of guilt and wrong- 
doing. “I’m sure you must wonder to 
hear me complain of this house—which is 
ever so much better than a _ prison—as 
indeed I know.” 

Daffodil received this, the first unreal note 
that Mrs. Purcell had struck, in silence. 

“Tt’s—it’s what I can’t expect that you 
should understand the temptation.” 

‘“‘Oh yes, I do,” said Daffodil. ‘I under- 
stand about the temptation. It was to get 
Jack off.” 

“Oh yes, Miss Daffodil, off—his debts 
you know.” 

“Mrs. Purcell, don’t you believe that I 
can keep a secret ?” 

“Yes, I know you can.” 

“Well then, I know perfectly well that 
you did not take that money yourself. I 
never believed you did. You pretended, 
for Jack’s sake. I know he did it, and 
made you promise not to tell.” 

“Oh, Miss Daffodil—he knew nothing 
about it, nothing. It was all my doing—I’ll 
not say different—I won’t, I can’t.” 

“But look here,” said Daffodil, eagerly, 
“TI quite see that you can’t go back and 
round on Jack now. And it doesn’t matter 
so much for you about telling people, because 
it doesn’t matter to the Colonel or Mr. 
Jackson whether it was you or Jack. And 
you're telling now wouldn’t do any good. 
I’m not going to tell them. But you see it’s 
on account of Jack, that it’s so dreadful.” 

“ Miss Daffodil, wouldn’t you have done 
it for Mr. Austin’s sake? Wouldn’t you 
rather people thought you wicked than 
him?” 

*‘ Yes,” said Daffodil, “ perhaps I would, 
if he didn’t know it, though I don’t believe 
even then it would do any good. But I’d 
rather, yes, 1 would rather have him sent to 
prison—than know he let me bear his dis- 
grace.” 
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“ Miss Daffodil, that’s plain between you 
and him. But you’re not his mother, oh, 
my dear, you’re not his mother—a mother 
may do anything for a child—and children 
can take from their mothers, Miss. It’s 
nature, Miss Daffodil, and some day you'll 
know.” 

*« Perhaps I don’t know how very hard it 
is for you,” said Daffodil, with tears in her 
eyes. ‘But I do know—lI do know about 
loving, and you’ve helped Jack to consent to 
such a dreadful thing. Oh, Mrs. Purcell, 
what do you suppose I think of Jack? And 
what do you think? And—there’s God.” 

“ Miss Daffodil, it was just as if it came 
from heaven till it was done! There was 
my poor Jack lying helpless, and I never 
thought of him being responsible any more 
than if he’d been a baby.” 

“Yes, yes. I know. Of course he wasn’t 
responsible. He was ill you know, he hadn’t 
begun to think. He hasn’t quite begun to 
think yet perhaps. But he will—he will— 
and then ?” 

“ Then there came stabs—and the day he 
began to ask questions—and—I told him— 
and he—he didn’t m 

“Yes, yes! Mrs. Purcell, perhaps I don’t 
quite know about a mother. But I’drather, 
oh, I’d rather never see Austin again—than 
help him to a meanness. I solemnly say it. 
And yet, I’d rather see him but you un- 
derstand about that ? ” 

The colour mounted up to the roots of 
Mrs. Purcell’s hair. She gazed fixedly out 
of the window, and looked, as Daffodil 
thought, like somebody else. Her thoughts 
were going back a very long way. 

“Yes,” she said, “I understand about 
that. Miss Daffodil,” she added, ‘ what can 
Ido? I’ve done it, and my letting it out 
wouldn’t undo what you say.” 

“No,” said Daffodil, “ but if we try and 
pray—and think very hard perhaps we shall 
see what to do about it.” 

She thought for a moment and then went 
on: 

“IT should promise very solemnly never 
to tell any one myself, and then see what he 
said, now he’s well, Mrs. Purcell, and a man 
again, and able to bear things. If one means 
a thing very much, the right thing to say 
comes into one’s head.” 

There was a good deal more talk, which 
ended in Mrs. Purcell making her way back, 
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still doubtful how to act, with her wishes 
distinct though tremulous, and with the 
feeling that if Jack confessed, the joy would 
outweigh the shame. 

She wondered what he would say to her, 
how she could probe his feelings—what she 
would come to at the bottom of his heart. 

She quailed before that question. 

When she came in, Austin, the injured, 
and the injurer, rose up to greet her. Before 
either he or she could speak, Jack said : 

‘“* Mother, Mr. Austin knows the rights of 
the story. I’m not going to accept of your 
taking it upon yourself. I’ve owned to him 
that I took the money, and sent the receipt 
to the Colonel. 

“ Oh, my boy, my boy,” cried Mrs. Purcell 
flinging herself into his arms, ‘‘ what a wicked, 
wicked woman I’ve been to make it harder 
for you to tell him.” 

‘** Now look here, Mrs. Purcell,” said Austin, 
“it won’t do for Jack to be too much 
agitated. We’ve had such a long talk, I 
should say nothing more to-day, and to- 
morrow I’ll come back and we’ll settle what 
is to be done.” 

“JT could come up and speak to the 
Colonel, sir,” said Mrs. Purcell, eagerly. 

“ No mother,” said Jack, “I expect I’ve 
got to tell him myself.” 

*‘ Let’s shake hands upon it,” said Austin, 
turning round and putting out his hand. 
His hearty clasp was as strengthening to 
poor -Jack’s weak soul as Kit’s had once 
been to his. 

“ Now then,” he continued “ I’ve thought 
what to do. I'll bring Mr. Christopher here 
to-morrow. Then he can put it right with 
any one else that it may concern.” 

Accordingly, Christopher was once more 
astonished by a sudden visit from his nephew, 
and a request to come with him at once to 
the Hole. “I should prefer not to tell you 
why, till we get there,” he said. 

“ Well,” said the uncle, “I’m becoming 
resigned to the unexpected. We'll drive 
down in the trap.” 

“ Surprising, isn’t it?” he said, as they 
passed through the High Street, and saw the 
doctor’s house, “to think of Worthington 
coming there. How that young man has 
picked himself up! Many fellows would 
have gone under.” 

“ He is a good plucked one,” said Austin, 
“and a very clever man—I shouldn’t at all 
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wonder if he ended by being ‘Sir Gerald. 
And as for picking himself up, I don’t think 
any one can do that for himself altogether. 
His sister pulled him through.” 

“ Oh, she’s a remarkable woman, a little 
eccentric though. What is this place where 
she has induced Hilda to go and stay ; some 
kind of sisterhood? I don’t think your aunt 
liked it.” 

“TI don’t know what sort of place it is,” 
said Austin, ‘‘ but Hilda writes as if she was 
enjoying herself. She is quite old enough, 
you know, uncle Christopher, to go away by 
herself.” 

There was a little twitch at the corners of 
Austin’s grave mouth, and his uncle said : 

“‘ Bless me, yes, I suppose she is—but I 
always count her in among the girls. And 
how does the new house get on?” 

“Nancy is behaving splendidly,” said 
Austin. “I think it’s a horrid little hole 
myself. We must get father home again at 
the year’s end, whatever happens afterwards. 

Christopher appreciated the full force of 
this remark from the future owner or loser 
of Ford, but he did not choose to commit 
himself upon the matter, and a few more 
minutes brought them to the Hole, where 
there was a fire in the best parlour, and cold 
shivers in the hearts of both Jack and his 
mother. 

Jack was not, however, a tongue-tied 
person. He looked at Austin, who went 
over and stood by his side—while Mrs. 
Purcell covered her face. 

‘** My mother, sir,” said Jack, “ informed 
Miss Villiers that she took that money for 
me, but she knew nothing about it. I did 
it myself, for which I ask the Colonel’s 
pardon, as I am truly repentant.” 

‘*‘ Bless my soul!” exclaimed Christopher, 
“haven’t we come to the bottom of that 
business yet ?” 

He soon became convinced that the 
bottom was reached at last, as he asked 
sharp searching questions, the answers to 
which gave him a sense of satisfaction, which 
Mrs. Purcell’s sensational confession had 
never afforded him. Jack answered rather 
sulkily, but without any attempt at prevari- 
cation, and once or twice Austin, close 
beside him, put in a word. 

“ And what’s brought you to the point of 
owning your meanness?” said Christopher, 
finally. 
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Jack looked rather puzzled. 

“ Mr. Austin said I could,” he said at last. 

“ Jack had been too ill to think about his 
mother,” said Austin. ‘ When he saw what 
she had done, of course he had to take it on 
himself.” 

Christopher now turned round on Mrs. 
Purcell, and asked her how she could sup- 
pose that any good would be done by en- 
couraging her son to play a dirty trick, and 
by deceiving Miss Villiers, who had, he was 
sure, shown her much kindness. 

“ Miss Villiers wasn’t deceived, sir, for 
long, and she showed me I had done badly 
by my son—but we couldn’t tell how to act, 
and while she was talking to me, here was 
Mr. Austin bringing my poor Jack to repent- 
ance. It was like as if one spirit moved 
them.” 

Austin’s eyes shone, but he did not 
speak. 

«H’m!” said Christopher. ‘ The proper 
story must be told to the Colonel, and all 
those to whom the false explanation was 
offered, Dr. Worthington among others. For 
the rest, Colonel Fairford and Mr. Jackson 
have already expressed their intention of let- 
ting the matter drop. The money has fortu- 
nately been recovered, and I hope, young 
man, you may profit by the shame you are 
now experiencing.” 

«He had at least a choice,” said Austin, 
“ whether or no to face it.” 

* T’ll say good morning,” said Christopher, 
retiring, while Mrs. Purcell went to show him 
to the door. 

“Mr. Austin,” said Jack, “did you ever 
want to blow your brains out ?” 

“Yes, often,” said Austin, “ but I didn’t, 
nor will you. You’ve got to make up to 
your mother, as I have to my father. We’re 
going to begin fresh.” 

* Sir, shall you tell father?” said Jack. 

** No,” said Austin; “but he nearly told 
me, by warning me to look after his keys. 
I shall tell him now, that all’s square and 
straight, as he left it.” 

“T’m sure, sir,” said Jack, “I’m greatly 
obliged to you.” And he meant it. 


CHAPTER LIII 


WHEN DAFFODILS BEGIN TO PEER 


A FORTNIGHT or so later, Kit, with recovered 
health, came back to the Rectory. He met 
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there a letter from one of the connections 
to whom he had applied on Austin’s behalf, 
which sent him over to Bishopsford the first 
thing the next morning, after the recent 
events had been fully explained to him, and 
he had perceived that Austin’s name was 
mentioned with a much more cordial re- 
spect. 

“T have had,” said Dr. Fairford, “ of 
course, communication with young Purcell 
and his mother, and I own to being struck 
with what I gather has been Austin’s line 
with the youth. It strikes me as remark- 
able.” 

“And does the young cur know pearls 
from pig’s-wash?” said Kit, with some con- 
fusion of metaphors. 

“He seems satisfactory,” said the rector, 
‘and has been to church with his mother. 
I could wish that Austin could see his way 
better. But I believe his line to be con- 
scientiously taken—that he feels himself at 
present unworthy.” 

“ Never mind, father. Tosty stays away 
from church just because he is a chip of the 
old block, and full of scruples. Let him 
alone, and he’ll come home—some day. I 
must go and show him this letter at once.” 

Kit went off across the woods, and found 
himself, as he came upon the Ford estate, 
thinking more of who was now at the Hall, 
than of his cousin’s absence from it. 

“T suppose I shall have to see her some 
time,” he thought. 

Behold, there was a little furry figure, 
moving through shadow and sunshine among 
the young oak stems, rustling the withered 
leaves, and hunting among them for wood- 
land treasures. 

Kit’s heart stood still, but his feet moved 
quickly, and in a moment Minna crossed his 
path—with her hands full of snowdrops and 
early violets and her face like an English 
rose. 

“ There’s no use in being a fool,” thought 
Kit. “T’ll have to meet her some time.” 

So he raised his hat, and said politely, 
“Good morning, Miss Lyall. I hope you 
find our woods pleasant. 

And Minetta looked at him, and then she 
dropped all her snowdrops, and began to 
cry. And Kit’s heart gave a great leap. 

“ Minetta, Minetta, shut your eyes—don’t 
look at this place. We’re back in last spring 
—at Calcutta. You haven’t answered me— 
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but you will now. I love you more and more 
every minute—and you love me, don’t you, 
one little bit ?” 

“Oh, Kit—I’m afraid—I do.” 

“ Afraid? My darling, you know I’d give 
my head to make you happy.” 

“ T’ve been a horrid girl, Captain Fairford,” 
said Minetta, still sobbing. “I always did! 
but I did forget you a little. And I couldn’t 
bear to think about you when you were ill, it 
seemed so miserable—and I wanted to dance 
—and have a good time.” 

“ But, my darling, do you think I wouldn’t 
have you dance and enjoy yourself? I’m not 
such a beast!” said Kit, vehemently. 

“No,” said Minetta, “but I found out I 
—I couldn’t enjoy myself when you were ill 
—and so I tried to forget you. And be- 
sides “ 

“Yes, but I’m quite well. There was a 
great deal too much fuss made. I’ll spend 
all my life in keeping worries away from you. 
Besides, tell me?” 

“TI like you better than dances,” said 
Minetta, and, so far as she went, she meant 
it truly. I pretended I didn’t want to come 
to Ford, and I was so afraid they wouldn’t 
take it,” she whispered. 

It was a long time before Kit got to 
Bishopsford, and when he did appear he 
had forgotten all about the object of his visit. 

His wonderful news came out with a 
rush, with his raptures at Minetta’s angelic 
innocence and sweetness, and his fears that 
he should never understand how to take care 
of such a tender and exquisite creature. 

“‘ She had been so grieved that he was ill 
that she couldn’t even bear to think about 
him.” 

“ Well,” said Austin, with admirable for- 
bearance, “I am very glad you’re so happy, 
and I think she’s the luckiest girl in the 
whole British Empire.” 

“Qh, that’s your stupid partiality,” said 
Kit. “She’s throwing herself away.” 

That afternoon Mrs, Villiers was awaiting 
the return of Daffodil from a walk. As the 
gate clicked she looked out of the dining- 
room window, and beheld Austin Fairford 
coming up the path. 

She looked at him for a moment, put a 
mark in her novel, and shut it up. 

“Kismet!” she said to herself. Then 
she opened the window and said: “Come 
in, Austin, I am here.” 
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He came in at her call. 
to see,” he said. 

*“‘ Well,” she said, “I don’t see any use in 
beginning with general conversation, because I 
suppose you have something particular to say,” 

“Yes, Lhave,” said Austin. ‘“ Kit’s uncle, 
Lord Winchester, has bought some property 
in the north of England, chiefly for the 
shooting upon it. It consists of woods anda 
piece of moor, and has been much neglected. 
He asks me to go down there for six months 
and see what it requires. If I give him, or 
rather his agent, satisfaction, after that time 
we may come to a permanent arrangement. 
I suppose you know pretty well all that has 
been passing lately, and how I now stand in 
the eyes of my relations. I should like also 
to tell you myself, that though I hope we may 
manage to keep Ford during my father’s 
lifetime, it is most unlikely that I shall ever 
be able to live there afterwards. I suppose 
you know, too, that Kit paid my debts for 
me, and before anything else I must repay 
him. But I hope that in two or three years 
I may be able to marry, and of course you 
know I shall never marry any one but Daffodil. 
Will you let me come to you again, if all goes 
as I hope it will, when I have made a new 
name for myself ? ” 

“If you married an heiress,” said Mrs. 
Villiers, “ you might be able to keep Ford 
and hand it on to your children.” 

“But I can’t marry one,” said Austin, 
“ especially with that motive.” 

“ Well, Austin,” said Mrs. Villiers, “ of 
course I know that if it’s a reasonable thing 
for Daffodil to engage herself to you I can’t 
prevent it. I suppose it has become reason- 
able. I see how people’s opinions of you 
have changed in the last three months. I 
own that I am surprised. I always find it 
rather difficult to believe in unusual develop- 
ments of character, they are so often mis- 
leading. I had much rather there had been 
nothing to get over. But I recognise that if 
you have got over it you must have some 
good strong stuff in you. As for your pro- 
bable income, Daffodil has no claims to 
wealth. I’d rather,” here the tears came 
into her eyes, “ I’d rather my girl had fallen 
in love with you in an ordinary way and 
thought you perfection, and life a dream of 
bliss, than have had to strain up her feelings 
to such a pitch. And if you disappoint 
her ‘ 


“Tt is you I want 
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THE TENDER MERCIES OF THE GOOD 


“Mrs. Villiers,” said Austin, “ there have 
been times when I could have fled to the 
world’s end rather than see her face—when 
her love has burnt me. But it has burnt 
out the base fear. She has made me, in 
your sense, good enough for her, and in the 
way you mean, I shall never disappoint 
her.” 

A few minutes- afterwards Daffodil came 
up the garden path and in at the window, 
fresh from her woodland walk, with a basket 
of violets, and some long green leaves and 
tiny peeping daffodil buds in her hands. 

Austin went up to her and took the buds 
of promise into his own. 


* * * * * 


This has been, as it professed to be, a 
story of good people. In such a one, neces- 
sarily, climaxes are baulked, and contrasts 
modified. The strong currents of human 
passion do not flow straight, they are met by 
a thousand delicate fibres of habit and 
thought, and are spread into a thousand 
channels. Such people feel revengeful, but 
they do not often revenge themselves, if 
they do, they quickly repent. They are hard 
and severe, even cruel, but they will not, if 
they can help it, be unjust. Sometimes 
they are mean and untruthful—if so they are 
covered with shame. Very often they are 
selfish—oftener still prejudiced and narrow 
—but it is never impossible that nobler im- 
pulses may stir them into generosity and 
open their eyes. The good are, in sober 
truth, more merciful than the wicked, im- 
perfect as the tenderness of their mercies 
may be. If it were not so, then indeed were 
they of all men most miserable. 

It does not need much imagination to 
look a little forward for those whose fortunes 
we have followed so long. 

I do not think that old Purcell’s chair 
was ever placed by a new and incongruous 
hearthstone. He died before there was any 
move or break up, and without knowing 
that the Colonel would ever cease to be his 
master. But Mrs. Purcell had to begin life 
fresh and work it out for herself, according 
to her lights, to the best of her ability. As 
for Jack, who certainly did not deserve to be 
counted among the good, he too has made 
efforts to amend, but it probably will need 
a strong hand to keep him straight. He 
will never quite understand how Austin 
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influenced him, though he knew that he had 
behaved very handsomely. But his mother 
knew, and gave thanks, 

Every one will agree that Kit deserved his 
heart’s desire, and he certainly had it. For 
him the wedding bells will ring in the most 
orthodox manner, and fortune will smile in 
his face. He will perhaps have to take a 
double share of life’s burdens. He will 
certainly try to do so, and let us hope that 
Minetta will gradually learn to put out at 
least her little finger to help him. She has 
been sent to a very indulgent school. 

If Nancy marries Dr. Worthington, she 
will have her schooling in ways which she 
has partly prepared for herself. But there 
is plenty of stuff in the Fairfords, and she 
will probably learn her lesson. As_ for 
Gerald, he deserved success in life and he 
will have it, and I think he will act up to his 
own ideas of duty. There are a great many 
useful and successful people in the world 
who nevertheless have been afraid to hinder 
themselves by lifting lame dogs over stiles. 
He will at least never forget that Amy helped 
him over his. 

She, having much experience, will not 
expect much more for Hilda than what 
actually happened—one or two new and 
congenial friends, a few new interests, a 
good deal more power to come to the front 
if she was left, when Nancy married, with 
increasing responsibilities and duties, just 
enough stuff perhaps to last out life, instead 
of just too little. Hilda knew the difference 
if no one else did: she knew that she had 
been saved from inward shipwreck. 

And Agatha, who had tried to be a good 
woman all her life long, and had, as it had ap- 
peared, succeeded so badly. Character even 
in an old maid of seventy is not quite a fixed 
quantity, and she never forgot that she had 
greatly misjudged Austin. It is possible 
that when she and the Colonel are alone, 
they talk a great deal of Austin’s doings and 
sayings, and if she lives to see another 
generation, I think she will probably spoil 
them. 

And for the good Colonel himself, when 
his best hopes for his son are at length ful- 
filled, he will need little more for his own 
peace and satisfaction. 

As for Austin and Daffodil, a fight with 
fortune lies before them. They will, as 
Kingsley says of his noblest creations, have 
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trouble in the flesh, and probably also trouble 
in the spirit, for the depths are troubled in 
which living spirits move. 

If it is true as some say, that there are 
men and women who have faculties that 
become aware of forces unknown to most of 
us, the privilege must be a difficult and a 


dangerous one. And so, those who live in the 
life of their souls, and not in that of their 
bodies, sail in vast unknown seas and sight 
dark continents. 

But Austin and Daffodil will be hand in 
hand, and, no doubt, will meet the Pilot face 
to face. 
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There is but one sweet Love, one Love unroving, 


Truer than mine may be ; 


One constant Love beyond all mortal loving, 


Greater than yours for me. 


Therefore unto that love I do commend you, 
So that when mine shall fail 

That Love unfailing may wrap round, befriend you, 
That sea of Love prevail. 


So that when my poor love is but remembered 


As some sweet thing foregone, 


That Love may fill you full with sweets unnumbered, 


And leave you not alone. 


O Love eternal, Love supernal, keep him 


If haply I should go; 


In all Love’s raptures, Love's rewardings steep him 
4 J 5 


Yea, pay him all I owe! 
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A LOST BATTLE 


By THE RIVERSIDE VISITOR 


>\URNING into one of the 
¥) slum streets of my district 
on the evening of an ex- 
ceptionally hot day, I found 
the women swarming out of 
4 doors, and immediately no- 
ticed that all the members of one of the 
largest groups had in their costumes the 
“decent bit of black,” which among them 
indicated not full or family, but friendly 
mourning. I concluded from this that they 
had been to a funeral, and on coming up 
with them made a remark to that effect. 
Yes, answered one of the women, “ we have 
all been to see poor Tilda S laid to her 
rest. She fought a good fight, but it was a 
lost battle with her after all.” 

“‘ How a lost battle ?” I asked. 

“ Well, in this way,” the woman answered. 
‘¢ T have heard her say a score of times that she 
would willingly lay down her life to save her 
little brothers from the Union ; and she did 
lay down her life for them, but she didn’t 
save them. They will have to go to the 
Union now after all. That is what I call 
hard.” 

‘Things that may appear hard to us,” I 
replied, “‘ happen every day to rich and poor 
alike. But it is scarcely for us to judge in 
such matters ; they are in higher and better 
hands than ours. This dead girl at any 
rate nobly did her duty while living, and 
you may be sure it will be counted to her 
for righteousness.” 

I was sorry to hear of the death of the 
young woman Tilda S , but had not been 
unprepared for the intelligence. For the 
past three years she had been a “hand” in 
a white-lead factory, and for months had 
been suffering from the effects of lead- 
poisoning. I had last seen her a fortnight 
before thus hearing of her decease, and though 
even then she was herself hopeful as to the 
prospects of her recovery, it was evident to 
those who had frequently seen such cases 
that her illness was taking a fatal turn. She 
was but three-and-twenty when she died, 
and on the whole the battle of life had in- 
deed been a hard one for her; and there 
were those—though she herself was not of 
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the number—who held that it was all the 
harder, in that her fight was generally 
for others rather than herself. I had known 
her from her childhood, and on her leaving 
school at the age of thirteen, I had been 
instrumental in obtaining for her a first 
place as a domestic servant of the “ small 
general” class. I had taken sufficient in- 
terest in her subsequent career to be aware 
that she had proved herself a capable ser- 
vant, and had, by the time she was in her 
seventeenth year, become in her degree “a 
girl who had risen”’—risen to the position 
of housemaid in a wealthy West-end estab- 
lishment. Such was the state of affairs with 
her when one day I met her in the neigh- 
bourhood of hér parent’s home, not in the 
full “‘ war paint” of the servant out for a 
holiday but in the homely work-a-day dress 
suggestive of a servant “home out of place.” 

“ Are you out of a situation ?” I asked. 

“ Well, Iam out of a situation, and I’m 
not out of a situation, as I may say,” she 
answered. “I’ve had to leave my place, 
and come home to housekeep and nurse ; 
to manage house for father and my little 
brothers—and nurse poor mother as well 
as I am able.” 

I knew that the mother had been ill, 
and merely remarked, “ Your mother has bro- 
ken down then, I gather ?” 

‘‘ Yes, she had to take to her bed at last,” 
was the answer. 

‘“« But when she gets better you will return 
to service ? 

“TI am done with service,” she replied, 
shaking her head ; “ mother will never get 
better.” 

“Oh, you shouldn’t take such a despairing 
view,” I remonstrated. 

“TI wish I could take any other view, but 
mother was not the sort to give in until the 
last. She won’t get better, and I have pro- 
mised her that when she is gone I will stay 
to look after father and the boys.” 

On calling at her home I found that the girl 
had not been swayed by any morbid fancy, 
or desire to exaggerate. Even to the non- 
professional eye it was but too evident that 
the mother’s days were numbered. As her 
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husband put it, she had kept on her legs 
and gone about her work as long as ever she 
could crawl, only taking to her bed at last, 
to die. It was then that the daughter had 
been asked to give up service to take charge 
of the home. Indeed, as the father was 
careful to point out, it had scarcely been 
necessary to ask her to leave her situation. 
She had willingly come back to “do” for 
all hands. Youngas she was, she had come 
home, knowing full well what the home- 
coming meant; knowing the wearying 
anxiety involved in the task of “‘ making ends 
meet ” on a labourer’s wages, and the cease- 
less drudgery necessary where it falls to one 
pair of hands to do everything in a house of 
sickness. The whole matter was no doubt 
small and commonplace, but even so it 
seemed to me that there was a fine sense of 
duty in this conduct of the young servant girl. 

Leaving the girl by the sick-bed, and 
going into the little general sitting-room with 
the father, I soon found that he was inclined 
to be angry of heart; and the story of his 
trouble, as he told it, might well excuse even 
if it did not justify some bitterness of spirit. 
For a long time he had noticed that his wife 
was ailing, but she had never complained, 
and had always “turned it off” when he 
had spoken to her on the subject. As, how- 
ever, she grew steadily weaker, he finally 
insisted, in spite of her protests, that she 
should lie up, and call in a doctor. Then 
‘“‘she opened her heart, and it all came out.” 
She Aad been to a doctor. Not wishing to 
distress her husband, she had not called in 
the medical officer of the Provident Dispen- 
sary, of which she was a member—she had 
gone to one of the great hospitals. There 
she had been informed that as yet there was 
no pronounced organic disease in her case, 
but that she was greatly run down and 
suffering from extreme debility. Medicine 
was given to her, but at the same time it 
Was intimated that what she really required 
was not medicine, but change and rest and 
nourishment. 

* And the doctors were right,” went on the 
husband, with a forced laugh that was akin 
to tears; ‘those were the things she did 
require. Only those, you know; only the 
things that, being poor, she could not have.” 

“Tt was a hard case no doubt,” I inter- 
posed at this point, “ but surely something 
might have been done to obtain help.” 
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“JT did all I knew,” the man answered, 
though it appeared that his all of knowledge 
in that connection had been but slight. 
His fruitless endeavours to obtain help had 
evidently soured him, had led him to con- 
clude in his own mind that however it 
might be in theory, charity was not in 
practice administered upon the principle of 
helping those who helped themselves. He 
had been repeatedly reminded that he was 
in regular employment. When he had 
replied that his earnings were altogether in- 
adequate to sending his wife away for the 
benefit of her health, he was told—in tones 
of rebuke as he conceived—that he ought 
to be thankful for his own comparative good 
fortune, that there were thousands worse off 
than he. That charity was for the aged and 
helpless, the starving, and the unemployed, 
not for able-bodied men in constant work. 
When in despair he resolved to apply to the 
parish authorities, who, he heard, had a con- 
valescent home in connection with their 
pauper infirmary, he had the misfortune to 
meet with a specially harsh example of the 
relieving officer. He was received by the 
official with grim banter. He was told that 
he must have made a mistake. The reliev- 
ing office was an office for the relief of the 
destitute. When he was destitute he could 
come back again, and he would get relief— 
in the shape of an order for the workhouse 
for himself and family. Made reckless by 
misery and disappointment, he asked what 
might be the official definition of destitution. 
Well, for an unmarried, able-bodied man, the 
relieving officer answered in the same banter- 
ing strain ; it was sufficient that he should 
have none but the clothes he stood up in, 


and that his cash possessions should either be |’ 


nil or stand at a less total amount than four- 
pence. In that case he was not ina position 
to pay for a bed in a common lodging- 
house, and on that ground could claim 
admission to the casual ward for the night, 
together with supper and breakfast—such as 
it was. Such relief, however, had to be paid 
for in kind as you might say—by the enforced 
performance of a labour task in the shape of 
oakum-picking or stone-breaking. As to 
the able-bodied married man, the official 
continued, the case was somewhat more 
complicated. Broadly it came to this, that 
he must be out of employment, without 
means to pay rent, or purchase food, and 
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A LOST 
red,| have parted with all saleable furniture and 
-dge pawnable clothing. It was not the legal 
ght.| duty of the guardians of the poor, it was 
had| further explained, to give any aid with a 
con-| view to saving a family from falling to the 
r it} destitute state: their function was to offer 

in| “The House,” when it was demonstrated 
» of| to them that the qualifying condition of des- 
He} titution was a fully accomplished fact. 

was After hearing this cynical exposition of 
had| Poor-law administration the applicant left 
-in-| the relieving office without saying another 
the} word but thinking a great deal—thinking 
ynes| that the way of the self-respecting poor, like 
ight} the way of the transgressor, is hard ; harder 
ood} in such circumstances as those in which he 
off| found himself placed, than that of some of 
and| the poor who are not self-respecting. Ac- 
yed,| cording to the doctrine of official charity as 
»rk.| it had been preached to him, he would pro- 
the| bably have fared better had he been less of 
on-| a thrifty labourer, and more of a thriftless 
heir| loafer. Such, at any rate, were his views, set 
-to| forth with all the vehemence of expression of 
the| which he was capable. It might, of course, 
the| have been explained to him that his was but 
hat} One more case in point added to the host of 
iev-| sorrowful illustrations of the difficulties of 
the| the problem of poverty. It might even 
uld| have been suggested that, put in more gentle 
f—| fashion, there was “something” in the things 
use| that had been said to him. That poverty és 
by| relative, that the resources of private charity 
hat| a@re limited. And that as a rule public 
on.| charity must be applied to the extreme 
the| cases of need, seeing that its means are to 
ter-| an appreciable extent derived perforce from 
uld| those who are themselves verging more or 
in,| less upon poverty. Here, however, it was 
be|' out of the fulness of the heart that the 
ur-| mouth had spoken. To have argued or 
ion| Mmoralised with the man in the mood he 
ng-| was in would have been futile, and I did not 
im attempt It. 
ht, As I have said, at the time of my visit it 
as| was evident that for the poor mother the 
aid | end was nigh, and a week later it came— 
“ed came painless and peacefully, bringing no 
of | fear with it, but assurance of a blessedness 
to to come. 
ial While the mother had lived, she had been 
ore able to direct and advise the daughter, but 
hat upon the death of the parent the sole 
y»ut | responsibility of household management was 
nd | cast upon the girl. It was a trying position 
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for one so young, and thinking it might be 
of service to her I spoke to a matronly 
neighbour—herself a notable housewife— 
suggesting that she might in a friendly way 
“give an eye” to Tilda. “ Bless you, sir,” 
answered the woman, smiling, “ she don’t 
want no eye kept on her. Leastwise not as 
to her housekeeping ; as to that she has the 
born gift, as the saying is. No,” the 
woman repeated after a reflective pause, “ it 
ain’t as to her house-keeping as any one need 
give an eye to Tilda, but then the home— 
her father’s home, that is—might not always 
be everything to a young girl. Tilda is 
pretty, as well as good and clever, and it 
would be only what one might expect if 
presently the young fellows began to seek 
her out. If that come about then, seeing 
that she was motherless, it might be well for 
her if some older woman gave a friendly eye 
to her interest. You know there are plenty 
of hard bargains among the young men, and 
often enough they fall to the lot of the best 
girls, because the girls can’t read them as their 
elders can.” 

Well, those contingencies, I remarked, 
were in the future. Meanwhile I was glad to 
hear a favourable opinion of Tilda’s abilities 
as a housekeeper ; that for the present was 
the important point. 

For a space of about two years the life of 
the household under Tilda’s management 
went on in uneventful comfort. Then came 
for Tilda what many consider ¢he event of a 
young girl’s life. ‘The woman to whom I had 
spoken about the girl, put herself in my way 
one day, and with a triumphant “ I-told-you- 
so” tone and air, reminded me of what she 
had said as to the young men coming Tilda’s 
way. What was to be expected had 
happened—the girl was now regularly keep- 
ing company with a young man. He was, 
my informant eagerly went on to explain, an 
artisan in the engineering works in which 
her father was a labourer, and was in his 
degree a highly desirable match. As a 
craftsman he was clever, and could command 
regular work and good wages. He was sober 
and steady, and saving; had more than 
enough money in the bank to set up a home 
right away, and had made provision for the 
proverbial rainy day, was a member of his 
Trade Union, and of a Benefit Society, and 
had his life insured. True, he was eight 
years older than Tilda, and fully as old as 
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his years, being grave in his ways, which 
some might consider a drawback. But he 
was sufficiently attentive and lover-like, and 
Tilda was as fond of him as he was of her. 
She had reason to consider herself, and 
did consider herself, fortunate among girls. 
There was no need that their courtship 
should linger by the way, and they were to 
be married at Christmas—then some three 
months away. 

All this in its way was good news as 
regarded the prospects of the girl. Later I 
saw her “ walking out ” with her lover, and 
very happy she looked, and very prettily and 
becomingly she bore her blushing honours. 
The future seemed all bright before her, but 
alas for human happiness! For her there 
was fated a tragical slip between cup and lip. 
One morning about six weeks before the 
date fixed for her wedding, her lover rushed 
into her home, his face deadly white under 
the workshop grime. “Come to the hos- 
pital at once!” he exclaimed, “ your father 
has met with an accident.” 

At the hospital she was gently told that 
the accident was of a fatal character; that 
her father was sinking rapidly. When she 
was taken to his bedside he was still conscious, 
could with difficulty still speak, and that was 
all. With her hand in his he asked her with 
his dying breath to promise him that so far 
as in her lay she would be as a mother to 
her brothers, that above all she would not 
let them go to the parish, so long as she 
could move a hand to save them from it. 
Without a moment’s hesitation the grief- 
stricken girl sobbed out the required 
promise. 

In that moment of agony neither father 
nor daughter probably realised how much 
such a promise involved. But in any case, 
there, in the shadow of death, it was solemnly 
asked and given. The lover would now 
have hastened the wedding, but in proposing 
to do so he let fall some expression which 
showed that he at any rate was taking it for 
granted -that the younger children would 
have to go to the parish. Tilda sadly 
answered that the marriage could not take 
place, she had promised her father that she 
would keep the boys. On the one hand she 
must be true to that promise ; on the other 
she couid not be a party to imposing the 
support of her brothers upon her sweetheart, 
even had he been willing to accept the 


burden. He had been very good to her, 
and was very dear to her, but under the 
circumstances that had arisen she must love 
him and leave him. Oh, that was all non- 
sense, he replied, she would think better of 
it in a day or two. But Tilda could not be 
brought to think differently of what she now 
conceived to be her duty, and the lover 
maintaining what he held to be the “com- 
mon-sense ” attitude, the engagement fell 
through. 

Then the girl quietly effaced herself, so to 
speak. She sold off part of the furniture, 
and without telling any of her old neighbours 
where she was going, or what she purposed 
doing, removed with her brothers, now aged 
nine and seven respectively, to two small 
rooms in a poorer, lower-rented part of the 
district. These rooms were near to the 
white-lead factory in which, influenced by 
the constant work and comparatively high 
pay of the “hands,” Tilda sought and obtained 
employment. I discovered her in her new 
abode soon after she had entered the lead 
factory, and spoke to her of the danger to 
health in herwork. Yes, she said, she knew, 
but she would take all the care she could of 
herself. In a few years the boys would be 
able to earn something, and then she could 
take some less well-paid but more healthy 
employment. And later, perhaps, when the 
boys had become men, and she was old or 
unable to work, they would support her. 

She did take such care of her health as 
her poor means would allow, but she ulti- 
mately fell a victim to “the lead.” She died 
in her youth and with her self-imposed 
labour of love as yet unfilled, though here, it 
may be mentioned, that even her death ulti- 
mately served the brothers whom she had 
served so well in her life. For the story of 
that life becoming known to some who had 
the power as well as the will to do good, the 
boys were, in remembrance of her, placed in 
homes in which they received such an up- 
bringing and education as their sister would 
never have been able to have secured to 
them. : 

At the time of her death others who had 
known her, besides the woman who had 
given expression to the phrase to me, were 
pityingly of opinion that her life had been a 
lost battle. But had it? She had fallen in 
the fight, but she had fallen bravely, self- 
sacrificingly, and in a good cause. 
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What is music? ’Tis not bound 
In the limits of a song, 

Nor in melody alone, 

Poured from violin or lute. 

More inspiring than the long 
Cadences of organ glory, 

More persuasive than the harp’s 
Undertone to minstrel story 
Music is. ’Tis wider far, 
Deeper, sweeter, more excelling. 
In our daily walks we hear it, 

In the pine-tree’s branches swelling, 
In the sigh of winds above us, 

In all influences that love us 
And that we love, in the ripple 
Of the tiny hidden stream, 

In the harmony that haunts us 
All delusive as a dream, 
Slipping from us, never captured, 
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Slimmest filigree of sound ; 
Still we listen, all enraptured 
In a rhythmic thraldom bound. 
Truly it is undefined 
And its home is in the mind, 
But the music of the spheres 
Is not heard by worldly ears. 
Only to the pure in heart, 
To whom simple things are dear, 
Angel melodies are near. 

Those whose pulses throb and thrill 
At the warble of a thrush ; 
Those whose souls with gladness fill 
Ev’n the apple bloom to see 
In the springtime on the tree ; 
Those for whom the summer sky 
Is a biue arch into heaven ; 
To such souls Goad’s harmonies 
Here upon this earth are given. 


M. Y. M. 











THE GREAT CHARTER OF CHRIST 


BEING STUDIES IN THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


By THE Ricut Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., D.C.L., Lorp BisHop oF RIPON 


XII.—THE TESTS OF LIFE 


Matt. vii. 15-27. 


ERY fitly does the warning 
against false prophets follow 
the picture of the strait gate 
and the narrow way ; for the 
false prophets have been 
busy always in broadening 

that which God made strait and in narrowing 

that which He made wide. For our Lord 
declared that heaven was near and accessible 
and that in it there was room enough for all ; 

but the heaven of the false prophets is a 

narrow and limited place ; and yet again, the 

false prophets break down the sideposts of 
the gateway of heaven and make wide that 
which Christ made narrow. The false pro- 
phets make much of words, and little of 
deeds, reversing Christ’s order; for whereas 
our Lord said “ By their fruits ye shall know 
them,” the false prophets say “ By their 
opinions ye shall know them.” Our Lord 
said, “ No man that can do a miracle in my 
name can lightly speak evil of me.” But the 
mistaken and officious disciple forbids the 
work of such a man, “ because he followeth 
not us.” “ To follow us” is the test of faith 
which the foolish and the false prophets set 
up ; to follow Christ is the Master’s test. To 
say our shibboleth is the all-important matter 
with the false prophet. To bear a Christ-like 
character, to live a Christ-like life, full of 

Christ-like deeds, is all in Christ’s eyes. 
And, indeed, if we will reflect, this last 

makes the gate strait indeed to those who 

are entering in. He who will enter in by the 
door into life must needs find the gate a strait 
one, seeing that Christ is the door. To enter 
in is to be one with Christ in disposition, 
desire, and deed. He cannot take much 
with him who enters in at that door. There 
are many who seek to enter in, and who 
cannot, because they bring so many bundles 
with them. “Lord,” they say, “let me in, 
but let me bring my ambition with me. It 
is such a little one, and there is no harm in 
it. Thou wilt not gainsay it.” But the Lord 





will have no burdens brought in. All must 
be left outside. Heaven is worth the whole 
of a man’s love; and Christ will have the 
whole of our hearts. All competing affec- 
tions must be left behind. Whosoever 
cometh must forsake all that he hath. His 
earthly wealth must be as nothing to him. 
The things which he once held in high esteem 
must have no more charm for him. He must 
view them as dross, that he may win Christ 
(Phil. iii. 8, 9). 

But is not this harsh? Is it not hard that 
Christ should so make narrow the gate? 
Nay, it is not so, if we will but think. For 
how could it be otherwise? There is no high 
and noble work which a man may do in the 
world which does not, in its own fashion, make 
the same demand upona man. Art asks from 
her worshippers a whole heart, and an un- 
divided devotion. If a man have but an 
ounce of covetousness in him, and deflects 
his brush into tawdriness of treatment to win 
gold from the vulgar taste of the world, art 
will scorn such a man, and sooner or later 
will steal the magic from his brush. No man 
is lowered in his powers, said Dr. Johnson, 
unless he is first lowered in his tastes. When 
Charles Edward comes into Scotland with a 
mistress, he alienates the hearts of his fol- 
lowers. The leader of a cause must be whole- 
hearted in the cause. He may not bring the 
offering of a distracted attention to it. The 
divided heart is the secret of many a failure. 

No! it is nota harsh thing which our Lord 
says. He only affirms a principle which, like 
most principles, is stern because it is just 
simple fact. If heaven were a place which 
could be reached by a mere change from one 
locality to another, then such conditions 
might seem harsh. If it were a matter of 
geography, there would seem but little reason 
for laying down moral conditions. But seeing 
that heaven is really found and only found by 
the heavenly character, the declaration that 
earthly dispositions exclude men from it is 
just, natural, and obvious. 

But this is just what the false prophet 
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cannot see, or will not. The false prophet 
is the teacher who loses the ethical sense of 
things. To him the heaven is geographical, 
and the conditions of admission and exclu- 
sion are verbal. A man is not self-excluded 
by the worldliness of his disposition: He is 
admitted or shut out by the correctness 
or incorrectness of his shibboleth. The 
Churches have made new gates in the walls 
of Jerusalem, but it is doubtful whether any 
of them lead into the city. The true gate 
into the city is of one pearl, and that pearl 
is of great price, for it is the pearl of the 
whole heart, which is also Christ. For so 
the Apostle speaks: “I am crucified with 
Christ, nevertheless I live ; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” And this thing is only 
fulfilled when we cease from self. For self- 
sacrifice is evermore the gateway into the 
kingdom of love, which is the kingdom of 
heaven ; since, how can a man love who can- 
not sacrifice self? This, then, is the strait 
gate ; and this also is Christ. And what He 
has made thus narrow, we cannot make wide. 
And yet the gateway is large enough for all. 
It is wide enough for all kinds of intellects, 
talents, and views. It asks only the heart, 
the love. And it was thus that Christ taught 
His disciples. The rich young man tried to 
enter in at the gate, but he could not, for 
he brought his sacks of gold with him, and 
he sought to bring them in; and when he 
found that he must either abandon them or 
the gate of heaven, he took away his wealth 
with him. He went away sorrowful, for he 
had great possessions. And the disciples 
were amazed and said, “Who then can be 
saved?” And then Christ, who would not 
have any one think that the way into heaven 
was barred against any, said that heaven was 
open to all ; for He drew the picture of the 
vine harvest, where the fruit was so abundant 
that there was employment for everybody at 
every hour of the day. By which He meant 
us to understand that we lived in a world in 
which there was plenty of good to be done, 
and that whosoever knew and perceived this, 
and obeyed the voice that bade them go and 
work, would enter, not into the kingdom of 
earth, but into the kingdom of heaven. So 
easy and so near to simple hearts was the 
heaven which others thought far off and hard 
to reach and narrow-gated to enter into. 
And this is the thing which the false 
prophets confuse ; for they ask men to recite 
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their belief, where Christ asks men to give 
their heart. And this is putting the thing 
the wrong way; for a man may find his 
creed through his heart, but never his heart 
through his creed, seeing that a man may 
recite the true creed and yet not know 
Christ or heaven; but we cannot know 
Christ or heaven without soon coming to 
the creed. In Bunyan’s great allegory, 
Christian came to the wicket-gate before he 
came to the Cross. He was ready to enter 
the narrow gate, to resign self, and to give 
up all for heaven and Christ’s sake before he 
understood all about forgiveness, and the 
beauty, and joy, and boundless love, and 
deep meaning of the Cross of Christ. 

False prophets there are and ever have 
been. But they are specious and plausible. 
They wear sheep’s clothing ; they look as 
though they belonged to the fold; they can 
repeat much of the language of Christ’s 
religion ; they can say Lord, Lord; they 
know their creed well; they have a fine 
eye for orthodoxy, and they can sniff out 
a heresy before others. They stand well with 
the world, for they can pardon much that 
is unchristlike, if the right phrases be used ; 
they can allow envy and slander, if only the 
party language be employed ; they do not 
object to worldliness of behaviour and 
character, if only the external conformities 
be observed. They wear the sheep’s cloth- 
ing; but how terribly do they ravish the 
flock! For they teach unchristian hatred, 
and heated bigotry, and rancorous speech, 
and uncharitable judgments. These are some 
of the false prophets. And there are other 
ialse prophets who use specious words of a 
large charity towards loose principles, and 
teach that Christ asks no self-denial. These 
break down the gate of self-sacrifice, and 
build instead another gate, of great bigness 
and width, and call it Large-mindedness, but 
its true name is Self-indulgence, and it leads 
not to the New Jerusalem, but to the City of 
Destruction. 

In all the impressions caused by the 
clamour of these false prophets, it is better to 
come to our Lord’s own test: By their fruits 
ye shall know them. And the Apostle pro- 
claimed the same test, but in another fashion, 
when he said, “If any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ, he is none of His” (Rom. 
viii. 9). Wherever we meet with the Christ- 
like character and the Christ-like life, there 
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we may be sure that the Christ Himself has 
been at work. The life which manifests Him 
must be His life. For men do not gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles (Matt. vii. 
16). The good fruit means a good tree, call 
it by what name you will. The evil fruit 
means a corrupt tree, disguise it as you will. 
(Verse 17.) 

At this point Christ throws out a thought 
full of consolation. The dark and heart- 
oppressing clouds of evil will vanish. 
However strong sin and corruption, wrong 
practices, and unrighteous ways may seem 
they are but transitory ; they have no lasting 
vitality ; they are doomed to pass away. 


‘* Evil in its nature is decay, 
And in a moment will wholly pass away.” 


All the idle and profitless things also will 
go. This is our Lord’s language: “ Every 
tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn 
down and cast into the fire.” (Verse 19.) 

But it is consolatory, as assuring us of the 
inherent weakness of all that is evil, it is 
full of a strong and heart-stimulating warning, 
since it reminds us that an ever-working God 
will not tolerate useless things. The profit- 
less and fruitless tree has a fitting close to its 
career; “whose end isto be burned.” There 
are some trees which are fit only for fire- 
wood. There are some lives which are so 
insignificant and so useless that they can 
supply no place in the great household of 
God. Ah! God save us from the life 
whose three score years and ten show 
nothing for them—no moral good attained, 
no noble influence diffused, no kindly work 
achieved ; which has left hungry souls unfed 
and naked ones unclad, and has shown forth 
no gracious and brotherly ministry among 
men. For such is reserved the left hand 
of God, and the outdoor shed where the fire- 
wood is stored. 

For all life, the simple law remains— 
service is the test of life’s value. “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” (Verse 20.) 

And yet what self-deceptions are practised 
by men. Men mistake the phrase for the 
truth, the outward conformity for the inward 
reality. It is of little value that we profess 
and call ourselves Christians, unless we are 
indeed led into the way of truth; it is of 
little use to know the creed unless we live 
it, or to recite our prayers unless we trans- 
late them into action ; it is of small moment 
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to hold the faith, unless we hold it in unity 
of spirit and in the bond of peace. “Not 
every one that saith unto Me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but 
he that doeth the will of My Father which is 
in heaven.” (Verse 21.) 

So simple is all this teaching that we 
might wonder how self-deception is possible ; 
but our Lord shows how the deceitfulness 
may work. It works in the difference which 
there is between effective Christian work and 
reality of Christian conviction. The late 
Professor Mozley pointed out that there were 
some people who had a talent for piety as dis- 
tinguished from piety of character. The truth 
is, that there is nothing to. which energetic 
people give their minds in which they cannot 
succeed. A person of vigorous intellect and 
strong will may devote his powers to religious 
work with as much readiness as he might 
have done to scientific or political work ; but 
his doing so would not make him a religious 
man. It is true that he is an energetic, 
forceful, and successful worker in religious 
affairs ; but the spirit within him may be 
untouched by the love of God or the love of 
man. Religion is the sphere of his work, 
but not the delight of his heart. It is his 
occupation, but not his exceeding joy: it 
may be his livelihood, without being his 


life. A great gulf is fixed between his in- 
tellectual and his moral nature. His ethical 
taste may approve, and his understand- 


ing may appreciate the truths of religion, 
but they have not become the food of his 
soul. But even while this chasm exists 
between the two parts of his nature, he may 
be eminently successful. He may be approved 
in the Church and applauded in the congrega- 
tion. He may achieve great and useful 
results, but the inward life may not be the 
life of God ; Christ may not dwell in him, 
nor he in Christ. It may be still self, and 
not Christ which lives in him. His work, 
his Christian activity, the welcoming enthu- 
siasm of the pious souls who recognise his 
ability, may all contribute to self-deception. 
He does not pierce beneath the surface of 
his life; he does not investigate the spirit 
which animates his actions. He believes in 
his own goodness ; he has the evidence of 
his success ; he takes his piety for granted. 
But the reality is not there after all. There 
is an awakening for such a man. Of this 
Christ gives warning in the words which fol- 
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low :—‘“ Many shall say unto Me, ‘ Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name 
and in Thy name done many wonderful 
works?’”. All this may be true. The gifts 
of life may have been used in the cause 
of religion, which the heart of life has not 
been consecrated to it. The answer of the 
Lord of Life must be, “I never knew you.” 
(Verse 23.) 

There are not wanting examples of this 
gifted, but ungraced, religionism. There is 
no doubt either of Balaam’s prophetic gift 
or of his unconsecrated heart. He can see 
Israel in the latter day. He can perceive 
clearly enough that there is no divination nor 
enchantment against Jacob. But the personal 
revelation of God to his soul is a separate 
matter. God is far above, and though not out 
of his sight, yet if he sees Him, it is not nigh. 
Gifts used for good ends are not the same 
as an inspired heart. The grace is needed 
to consecrate the gift. It is missed for want 
of thought and prayer. No gift need be left 
thus unblessed. ‘“ Unto every one of us,” 
says St. Paul, “is given grace according to 
the measure of the gift of Christ” (Ephe- 
sians iv. 7). The subtle temptation to gifted 
men is the love of power. They may be 
oblivious of their material interests; they 
may not be money-loving, nor even applause- 
loving men, but they may delight in power. 
They like to wield wide-spread influence ; 
to gather men under their leadership; to be 
the head of a party. They achieve much; 
they do many wonderful works ; but the lust 
of power is in all that they do. They lack 
simplicity ; the eye is not single; the light 
within them is darkened by the over-master- 
ing desire of dominion. The work done is 
done in Christ’s name; it is done for the 
sake of His Church. But for all that they 
are not clean-handed workers ; they walk on 
in darkness ; they are workers of iniquity, 
because they have prostituted sacred things 
to personal ends. They have exerted a 
dangerous influence, drawing men to self 
rather than leading them to Christ. The 
wall is daubed with untempered mortar. 
There is a weakness in it which will be 
apparent before long. 

It will be seen that our Lord takes infinite 
and reiterated labour to impress upon His 
followers the profound importance of personal 
reality, single-mindedness in religion. He 
covets for them the child-like spirit, which 
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acts faithfully and works untiringly, without 
thought of reward or applause, because it loves 
truly and deeply. He therefore cautions 
against soul-weakening and rival spirits which 
may animate men and which spoil religion, 
like a moth which brings rottenness into the 
fabric. We perceive the reason for this 
urgency as we draw near to the close of the 
Sermon on the Mount. We live in a world 
which is our Father’s world : it is bright with 
His love, as earth is bright with sunshine and 
with rain. But we live in a world which 
sooner or later brings life and character to 
the test. Men may be content with ill-made 
implements, or dwell in ill-built houses ; but 
when the implement snaps with the first at- 
tempt to use it, or when the house comes down 
before the strain of weather, the bad work- 
manship is made known. 

Our Lord enforces this, which is the climax 
thought of His sermon, by the parable of the 
two builders : 

“Therefore, whosoever heareth these say- 
ings of mine, and doeth them, I will liken him 
unto a wise man which built his house upon 
a rock : 

* And the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew and beat upon that 
house, and it fell not ; for it was founded on 
a rock. 

« And every one that heareth these sayings 
of mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened 
unto a foolish man, which built his house 
upon the sand : 

«And the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon 
that house ; and it fell: and great was the 
fall thereof.” (Ch. vii. 24-27.) 

The contrast is between failure and suc- 
cess ; but the moment which determines the 
question of failure or success is the moment 
of emergency. To all seeming, while the fair 
weather lasted the houses built by the wise 
man and the foolish man were equally stable 
and secure. It was the storm which brought 
the test. We must remember the weather 
conditions of the Holy Land. The prolonged 
rainless weather is suddenly broken up by 
the season of rain and storm. The soil is 
loosened by moisture; the dry beds of streams 
run rapid with flood ; the winds rush down 
upon every unprotected spot. Beneath, the 
earth is treacherous; around, the flood is 
strong; above, the winds are vehement. Every 
part of the house is put to the test. Every- 
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thing is proved in that hour. This is the 
time of probation. How has the man built ? 
Now will his wisdom be justified or his folly 
exposed. Now will it be known whether his 
work can be called success or failure. All 
the weeks past of apparent security were un- 
tried weeks. The flimsiest built hut could 
have continued standing. Now is the supreme 
moment which proves the man and his work. 

It is in such times that we appreciate the 
distinction between wisdom and folly. In 
times of security wisdom looks like folly. 
The precautions of Noah are derided. But 
wisdom supposes the worst and provides for 
it lest one hour of emergency prove its work 
to be worthless. If there had been no storm 
of unusual violence the Tay Bridge might 
have survived ; but the unexpected pressure 
of wind revealed the weakness of the work 
and proved its worthlessness for its purpose. 
Wisdom builds for rough times ; folly for fair 
weather only. Folly relies upon chance, and 
when failure comes blames circumstances. 
Wisdom leaves nothing to chance, builds for 
the worst, criticises its own work, looks well 
to the foundation, and so reaches a security 
which is above chance and change. 

One characteristic of this wisdom is 
patience. It is not eager to build rapidly ; it 
is only anxious to build well. It does not 
shirk difficulty. In difficulty it learns patience, 
which is one part of the builder’s skill. It 
knows that “raw haste is half-sister to de- 
lay.” Patience so practised works probation 
(Romans v. 4). The work of patience stands 
in the hour of trial. So probation leads to 
hope. 

Thus the spirit of wisdom is seen in the 
desire to make its work real. It is not con- 
tent with surface work. It will go down to 
the roots and foundations of things. It will 
not be content with knowing how to doa 
thing. It will do it. The foolish man is 
content to hear, but he has no desire to do 
what he hears. He acquiesces, he even 
approves ; he can discuss, but he cannot 
achieve. He is good on paper, as we say: 
he is an office general, but an ill commander 
on the field. He has no idea beyond theory. 
The wise man has tested theory in practice ; 


he has translated precept into action. And 
thence in all matters comes stability. It is 
thus that strong characters are built. The 


weaker and less tenacious are .content with 
hearing; the more earnest desire to do. 
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Thus, through activity their powers gain 
strength—their powers of work and their 
powers of perception ; their powers of work, 
since powers used gain force; their powers 
of perception, since some knowledge is only 
fully gained in practice. 
‘* What to thought a veil may prove 
That an action may remove ; 


Thus by doing you shall know 
What it is you have to do.” 


And this principle is one which our Lord 
affirmed. “If any man willeth to do His 
will, he shall know of the teaching, whether 
it be of God.” (John vii. 17.) It is the wil 
lingness to do which enables men to per- 
ceive the divine origin of truth. St. John 
expresses the same when he says that obedi- 
ence is a sort of verification of God’s presence. 
“ Hereby know we that we know Him, if we 
keep His commandments.” (1 John ii. 3.) 

There is a stability of understanding which 
arises from stability of character, for which 
reason they often go hand in hand. Re- 
membering these things we shall realise the 
wisdom in these words of Christ: “ Every- 
one that heareth these words of mine, and 
doeth them, shall be likened unto a wise man 
which built his house upon a rock.” 

The end which is desired by our Lord is 
that true, firm, loyal, loving character which 
can stand in the evil day. Life tests all 
things, and tests character perhaps most of 
all. Conduct may be three parts of life, 
but character is five parts of conduct, and 
holds sway over other realms of life. It is 
character which determines the quality of our 
joys ; and it is in this sense true that heaven 
is character. The reason that we must doas 
well as hear the sayings of Christ is not in 
any merit in the doing, but rather in the 
simple fact that to hear without doing is to 
reveal deep defect of character. The lack 
of action betrays the weakness and insincerity 
of the character, as action itself consolidates 
the character and deepens its earnestness. 
The reason we deplore those sad moral catas- 
trophes which sometimes occur in the life of 
aman seemingly good and upright is because 
it reveals rottenness of character. Life has 
tested him ; and he has gone to pieces under 
the test. 

When, then, we ask, What does our Lord 
signify by the falling of the one house and 
the firm-standing of the other? we feel that 
the answer must be the manifestation of cha- 
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racter which takes place through the action 
of the testing circumstances. It is not, 
like St. Paul’s comparison of the fire and the 
building, a test applied to a man’s work: the 
test is applied to the man himself. The man 
is likened to the building ; and the building 
has been well built or ill built, according to 
the wisdom or folly of the man in action. 
The fall of the building is the fall of the man, 
when his character is disclosed to be not what 
itseemed. Moreover, as all joy is dependent 
on character, that being no joy to one charac- 
ter which occasions exquisite joy to another, 
it follows that it is only in the character which 
can endure and surmount circumstances that 
the highest and truest joys are to be found. 
Here that word of the Apostle (Rom. viii. 28), 
‘‘ All things work together for good to them 
that love God,” may fitly be quoted. Circum- 
stances do not always improve character ; but, 
if the character be a fit one, circumstances 
strengthen it. Cornelius Agrippa, called the 
Magician, perceived this. In treating of the 
origin of evil, he said that evil material re- 
ceiving holy influences turns them to its hurt. 
The stars work diversely on diverse souls. 
The rays of Saturn, which might dispose one 
man to obstinacy and blasphemy, might make 
a sound head steadier. Character counts in 
the result. So says St. Paul, and he only 
echoes Christ’s teaching. In the end every 
character will be disclosed : the secret rotten- 
ness which the world never dreamed of ; the 
worldliness which was concealed under the 
show of philanthropy ; the ambition which hid 
behind the veil of piety ; the secret things will 
be made manifest. Some storms may have 
been weathered ; but the testing storms will 
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come sooner or later, and then the life which 
has not been practically good, and the charac- 
ter which has been content with keeping up 
appearances will be exposed. He alone will 
stand in that day who has turned his moral and 
religious belief into practice, who has sought to 
be that which he has desired or seemed to be. 

Happiness is in character; character is 
affirmed in conduct. The circle of our 
Lord’s teaching carries us back to the starting- 
place. He opened (Matt. v. 3-11) by affirm- 
ing that happiness was to be found rather in 
the inward disposition than in possession or 
acquisition. He closes by saying that men 
may build up the character which can en- 
dure and therefore can enjoy life. And in 
this He brings His teaching into harmony 
with the circle of His beatitudes ; for His 
last beatitude affirmed the necessity of a 
disposition which could endure: “ Blessed 
are they that are persecuted for righteous- 
ness’ sake ;” and so at the close of His 
sermon He speaks of the enduring charac- 
ter. Happiness consists in being like our 
Father in heaven; and the likeness is not 
complete unless there be an enduring quality 
in it, for that which fades and abides not 
does not belong to the eternal kingdom. But 
that which is of God abides for ever, and 
therefore righteousness and love, which, 
wrought into character, give it a lasting power 
against the assaults of temptation and trial. 
The crown of life belongs to such; for so 
wrote St. James: “ Blessed is the man that 
endureth temptation, for when he hath been 
approved, he shall receive the crown of life 
which the Lord hath promised to them that 
love Him.” (James i. 12.) 


SHOE-BLACKS 


By CHARLES MIDDLETON 


~\N my way to the Central Shoe- 
black Society to learn some- 
thing of a shoe-black’s life, 
the smart scarlet coat and 
scarlet-banded cap of one of 
its members caught my eye. 
I took advantage of his persuasive ‘“ Clean 
yer boots, sir!” to chat with him about his 
work. 





“It’s a fine day,” I began, as his brushes 
moved rapidly first one side of my boot and 
then the other. 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘it’s a lot too fine for 
me.” 

‘“ How so? No business?” 

“ No, done nothing to-day: four or five 
pairs at the outside.” 

‘* How do you account for that ?” 
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READY TO START FOR WORK 


“People won’t stand here with the sun 
blazing down on their heads and the dust 
flying about, no more than they will when 
it’s piercing cold, or when the street gutters 
are running with mud, and they get splashed 
all over.” 

‘“* Then what sort of weather do you like ?” 

“ Why, if it was to rain now for an hour 
or so, and then clear up, I’d clean boots till 
my arms ached, and have a few shillings to 
take home at night.” 

“Do you make a good living on the 
whole ? ” 

** Yes ; two years and a half I’ve been in 
the home, I haven’t done badly.” 

“ And do you like being in the home? ” 

“Yes, very much. We’ve got all we want— 
draughts, papers, clean bed, good and cheap 
food. Our Brigade is the largest in London. 
Lord Kinnaird and several other well-known 
gentlemen take a special interest in us.”’ 

“TI suppose you can tell a guod pair of 
boots when you see them?” 


“ Well, I can and I can’t. Boots are de- 
ceiving now. ‘hey do make them up so 
wonderful well for six-and-six that it fogs one 
until I get a finger on; then I know at 
once.” 

He was just finishing and looking with 
satisfaction at the highly polished boot on 
his stand and I only had time for one more 
question, “ Tell me,” I said, “ how it is that 
you can always get a good polish.” 

“IT get a special blacking mixed with oil, 
whilst the ordinary cakes are mixed with 
acid ; that’s the first help ; then I brush hard 
and that’s the chief thing ; but I like brown 
boots, they clean more easily and look better. 
I was round Highgate last Sunday and nearly 
every one wore brown boots and I was glad 
to see it.” Then, with a look of satisfaction 
first at my boots and then at me, he said: 
“ Yes, it’s a fact that if those boots hadn’t 
been on your feet more than five minutes I’d 
polish them as bright as they are now and 
you couldn’t do it yourself.” 
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Here I left him, and having got to Great The day before I was at Great Saffron Hill 
Saffron Hill, Mr. Joseph Bird, the resident had been showery and the takings had 
superintendent, most kindly gave me all the _ been high ; the day I was there was brilliantly 
information in his power about the big fine and almost without exception there was 
family of boys under his care. a falling off in the receipts, thus bearing out 

The present organisation is the outcome what I had been told by the boy who cleaned 
and continuation of the Ragged School my boots. 

Shoe-black Society, started by Rob Roy 
MacGregor, Mr. Martin Ware (still active 
as Hon. Sec.), and other well known a 
philanthropic workers. ‘The great influx (ese rDAY*§ 
of visitors to London in the Exhibition |§ MARTING 
year suggested the revival of what had be- 
come the obsolete occupation of shoe- 
blacking, and on March 31, 1851, five 
pioneers went into the streets of the 
metropolis to angle for their living by 
boot cleaning. The public appreciated 
the movement, and, ever since, a portion 
of youthful London have followed in the 
footsteps of this little band. 

On the day that I went to Great 
Saffron Hill the brigade was made up of 
sixty-two members. ‘They are divided 
into three grades, the first city, the second 
city, and the first town. The first section 
consists of thirteen boys, the second 
twelve, and the remainder, whatever their 
number may happen to be, are either 
in regular stations, or fall under the last 
section. It is easily understood that the 
street stands differ considerably in value; 
the most favourably situated, if well looked 
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ps after by energetic lads, will always bring in 

P the best returns, and it is generally found 

one ; ; 3 

> a that any falling off in receipts is due to the 
boys stationed there. The first City boys 

with have the most valuable positions, but 


a should a second grade boy, as the result (hntiibiits Wd; Ptctagreptain, Decagute Sheet, Lee 

of a month’s earnings, beat any of the first 
nore! grade boys, places are changed; so with 
that! the second and third sections. ‘There is 
., | thus a continual competition all through 
Oil, | the ranks and an incentive to book all the Every evening the boys bring in their 
with | takings. That each may have a fair chance earnings to the superintendent. Sixpence is 
ard} to earn a good wage, the lads are changed allowed for the day’s work, one third of the re- 
WN! twice a week, from one position toanother in mainder is retained by the boy, one third is 
ter. | their respective grades. The best stations are _ put to his credit in the bank, and the remain- 
arly | shared by the six senior boys in the first ing third goes to support the society. When 
lad City section for a month; three boys occupy a lad has saved ten shillings he isat liberty to 
10n| first one station for a fortnight, and then draw against it for clothes, &c. An order 
id : the other. To get these places is virtually on Messrs. Grove is handed to him, and he 
in’t to have climbed to the top of the tree in departs with satisfaction to get a new coat 
I'd! the shoe-blacking world. Theaveragetakings or a pair of trousers. Now and--again a 
ind} amount to about four _shillings per day. boy has the satisfaction of withdrawing a few 
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shillings to help an aged mother or delicate 
sister. Here is an example of the manner 
in which each account is kept. It will be 
noticed that entries are made in pennies: 
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The Croesus of the Society is the happy 
possessor of a bank balance amounting to 
£18 6s. 7d., and the ledger shows many 
accounts well on the right side. This is 
highly creditable to the boys when it is re- 
membered that their trade charge does not 
exceed a penny per pair of boots, although 
it is true that some of the more generous 
customers give twopence. “I suppose you 
rarely get a penny given now,” I said to one 
of the boys. “Oh yes, sir, very often ; some 
people are mean, and a good many cannot 
afford to give any more to have their boots 
cleaned.” 

Eight thousand five hundred boys have 
been admitted since 1851, and their total 
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THE BOOT-CLEANING PLATFORM AT HOLBORN VIADUCT STATION 


earnings amount to £102,000. The average 
number of boys and the amount of their 
earnings for the last few years are shown in 
the oe table : 








ce 1886) 1890) 1891! 1892/1893) 1894 
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The boys appeared to be thoroughly happy 
and content with their lot, and to show 
brotherly feeling towards each other. It 
cannot be said that their outdoor life is alto- 
getheran easyone. Throughout the summer 
they have to bear the brunt of the scorching 
sun, and during the winter they have nothing 
to protect them from the biting cold, unless 
it be that business is brisk ; and this at an 
age when they need some care. 

In the Home things go very well with 
them ; they have a much better chance of 
bettering themselves than lads in their posi- 
tion had half a century ago. They rise at * 
o’clock, breakfast at 7.30, prayers at 8; then 
off to work. Seven in the evening finds them 
coming in, one after another to tea; 7.45, 
school for an hour, followed by evening 
prayers ; after which they are free to change 
their uniform and go out until 10.30. At 
that hour all must be within doors, and the 
lights are turned out. On Sunday 
the majority of the boys dine to- 
gether. A good sound meal is 
provided for them at a charge of 
sevenpence per head. Meetings, 
at which Mr. Bird reads and invites 
questions on the reading, are held 
during the day, and at 7 o’clock 
full evening service, at which all 
are expected to be present, takes 
place. No member of the brigade 
is permitted under any circum- 
stances to go to his station on 
Sunday. 

Tea or coffee is supplied at a 
halfpenny per cup, bread and but- 
ter halfpenny per slice, haddocks, 
kippers, watercress, or similar re- 
lishes which may be in season, at 
one penny each. 

Of the sixty-five members forty- 
five sleep in the house; the re- 
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mainder provide for them- 
selves outside. There 
are two dormitories ; the 
larger contains 35 beds, 
the smaller 1o beds. 
Those whose good con- 
duct signals them out for 
special favour occupy the 
latter room. 

The school consists ot 
three classes under the 
Headmaster Mr. Bates, 
with two assistants. In 
his report her Majesty’s 
Inspector says: ‘The 
pupils of this school are 
under admirable con- 
trol. They are orderly 
and well behaved, and 
take much interest in 
their work, and evidently 
appreciate the efforts 
made in their behalf. The 
instruction is suitable and 
is effectively given, and 
satisfactory progress has been made.” 

Certain delinquencies, such as absence from 
station, smoking, &c., are punishable by a 
small fine. Last year’s penalties amounted 
to #10 8s. od. Although ever ready and 
eager to clean other people’s boots, some 
difficulty has been found in getting them to 
clean their own, and it has even been neces- 
sary to fine some of the worst offenders. 

After a boy has been once started, he is 
expected to pay half the cost of his uniform 
and his brushes. Like Sam Weller when he 
cleaned boots at the ‘‘ White Hart,” they use 
Day and Martin’s blacking. Two skins of 
special manufacture are allowed gratis each 
week, any extra that are necessary have to 
be paid for at 1d. per skin. 

For their lodgings and the general benefits 
of the Institute the 1st grade boys pay ts. 6d. 
per week, the 2nd grade ts. 3d., and the 
3rd grade 1s. Each inside member is charged 
2d. extra for the washing and mending of 
linen. 

There are two or three coveted distinctions 
which the boys seek after and prize. When 
the Bisley volunteer camping weeks come 
round, six boys go under canvas to clean the 
campers’ boots ; it is esteemed a good holiday 
and capital fun by the fortunate six, as well 
as being very lucrative. Another couple are 
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BOOKING THE DAY’S TAKINGS 


deputed to look after the box-room, in which 
all the brushes, boxes, caps, and clothes of 
the boys are kept, and for this they receive 
a small weekly honorarium. Every summer 
brings the annual outing, and every spring 
the annual entertainment and presentation 
of prizes. First, second, and third prizes 
are awarded for the three top boys in the 
school, the best behaved boys inside the home, 
and the best behaved boys at their stations. 
The stations are visited every day by the 
Inspector or the Superintendent, and the 
most dependable and hard-working lads are 
easily noted. The boys are almost all 
between sixteen and eighteen years of age. 
As they reach manhood many of them enter 
the Militia, some leave to take good situa- 
tions in different trades, and it is gratifying 
to those who devote much time to them, to 
hear every now and again from an old boy 
who writes to say he is doing well. 

The Institute has always been self-support- 
ing, but at present it barely makes both ends 
meet. When business becomes brighter and 
the funds admit of it, the committee is very 
anxious to add one or two small baths and 
to re-decorate the building throughout. 

If the enterprise meet with the success it 
merits, the latest idea of providing for 
their customers should not go unrewarded. 
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arranged that the shoe-black can do his 
work with greater ease and with greater 
comfort to his customers. The thanks 
alike of the boys and public are due to 
Mr. Alderman Treloar for a gift of one 
hundred squares of cocoa-nut matting, 
which are spread in front of the various 
boxes for the customer to stand upon. 
Any gifts are much appreciated and 
help the Society on its way. Should 
any of our readers wish to learn more 
about the brigade, the superintendent 
will be only too pleased to show them Th 
over the building and give them a fur- 
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THE SABBATHS OF LONG AGO 


By T. J. E. HUMPHREY 


™\ N her quiet lodgings by the 
sea an old maid’s thoughts 
are drifting sadly back this 
simmer Sunday evening to 
childhood’s days, and vivid 
memories rise of the Sab- 
baths of over forty years ago. 

The British Weekly is exhausted, no books 
are available, and the spinster hesitates 
awhile. The influence of “long ago” is 
strong upon her yet. To put these memories 
on paper would have been deemed in that 
olden time a very secular employment on 
the “ Lord’s day,” hedged about and ham- 
pered as it was with every possible and 
impossible restriction ; but finally she rises, 
fetches pen and paper, and tries her ’prentice 
hand. 

“ Sabbath ” is written down with due pre- 
meditation, for it was irreverent in the long 
ago to speak of “Sunday.” Small children 
though we were then, we had begun to think 
our elders old-fashioned, and essayed at 
intervals, tentatively, to introduce the for- 
bidden name, but the effort never failed to 
meet with grave reproof. It was a solemn 
and unhappy day. Truly the teaching of the 
Shorter Catechism was carried out to the 
letter ; it was a “spending the whole time 
in the public and private exercises of God's 
worship.” Alas! it was impossible to echo 
the words of Holy Writ and “call the Sab- 
bath a delight.” 

Brought up as children were on oatmeal 
porridge and the Shorter Catechism, and 
being fond of neither in those Spartan days, 
the only delights which Sabbath brought to 
them were of a most material nature, and 
consisted of the luxury of an egg for breakfast 
and occasional cake for tea. 

The great event of the Disruption had not 
long passed, and the heroic struggles of the 
young Church were a frequent subject of 
conversation in our hearing, and (little Phari- 
see that I was!) I can recall my feelings of 
complacency at belonging to it, and my con- 
tempt for the other side. A solemn and 
silent drive of six miles to church varied 
somewhat the dreary monotony of the day. 
The road lay through a barren landscape, 
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and as the carriage rolled over a flat and 
stony country, I used to wonder, even when 
a tiny child, about the lives that were lived 
out in these little widely scattered cottages, 
and speculate on the possible joys of life and 
the certain tragedy of death which would visit 
them all alike; death, which to my seven 
summers seemed so terrible, that in my secret 
soul I clung with desperate tenacity to the 
hope that I might be translated like Enoch 
and Elijah, without passing through the awful 
river. I was, however, considered an ex- 
tremely naughty little girl, and when in a 
moment of weakness I confided this cherished 
aspiration to an older sister, she held out no 
hopes whatever that it would be fulfilled. 
The last mile of that white dusty road was 
dotted with rustic figures on their way to 
church. Swallow-tailed coats were de rigueur 
in those days, and the sanctity of the Sabbath 
would have been seriously compromised had 
the head of a family ventured to worship in 
a “cut-away.” One sweet old figure rises 
out of the past clad ina long red cloak, clasp- 
ing her Bible in her hand wrapped in a clean, 
white handkerchief, a sprig of rosemary folded 
in its leaves. 

Our pew in that barn-like edifice was much 
tenanted by spiders, and the advent of a. 
mouse was not unknown, and, despite our 
fears, was rather an interesting addition to 
the programme. The red-faced precentor 
(he combined the offices of leader of psalmody 
and pig-sticker to the parish) would fix an 
awesome eye upon us, and plunge with a 
stentorian howl into the intricacies of 
“Stroudwater.” Before the sermon, sheets. 
of paper and pencils were handed up the 
pew to each of us and we addressed ourselves 
to “taking notes.” Imagine seven years of 
age “taking notes!” The kind face in the 
pulpit was a continual joy to us however, 
associated as it was with periodical “ cate- 
chising” visits, when only the easiest ques- 
tions were asked, and a half-holiday invariably 
begged for us. I recall a few days’ visit to 
the Manse, and vividly remember the six 
Manse bairns playing vigorously in the study, 
while the minister walked up and down in 
their midst, committing his sermon to- 








memory, quite undisturbed by that Babel of 
merriment. 

Service over, we drove home to dinner, and 
then began the severer trials of the day. 

We had an aunt (a most unlovely saint she 
was) who had no children of her own, but 
who nevertheless held very pronounced views 
on the upbringing of other people’s families, 
and one of her pieces of advice was often 
quoted in our hearing: “ Make the children 
learn /arge portions of Scripture.” 

Her advice, which was followed to the 
letter, was productive of but scant enjoyment 
to her unhappy nieces. The 119th Psalm, 
with its bewildering array of precepts, statutes 
and commandéments (the pig-sticker gave 
full effect to the extra syllable), was one of 
the “ portions,” while the beautiful chapters 
in St. John’s Gospel, the 14th, 15th, and 
16th, were converted into instruments of 
torture. We would all sit round the table 
conning our dreary tasks, at intervals “ hear- 
ing” each other experimentally “ below our 
breaths,” and possibly getting through the 
performance creditably ; but when the public 
examination came on, it was a different 
matter, and the scene frequently closed 
amidst sobs and tears, when all hopes of 
shortbread for tea vanished like the baseless 
fabric of a dream. 

I well remember struggling and stumbling 
through one passage of Scripture, and the 
vials of wrath that were poured on my in- 
fantile head at the conclusion. ‘The mentor 
on this occasion was our governess, a lady of 
much erudition but eminently unfitted for 
the task of training the young. After my 
breakdown she solemnly turned to the last 
chapter of the Revelation, and after ad- 
monishing me on the awful sin of not being 
word-perfect in my Scripture lesson, she 
told me to listen while she read to me the 
fate of those who were guilty of such wicked- 
ness as mine.- I see the spot in the old 
schoolroom yet where I stood in front of her 
while she read: “ If any man shall add unto 
these things, God shall add unto him the 
plagues that are written in this book ; and if 
any man shall take away from the words of 
the book of this prophecy, God shall take 
away his part out of the book of life and out 
of the holy city, and from the things which 
are written in this book.” I was an ex- 
ceedingly nervous child, and it was certainly 
enough to freeze the marrow in my bones ; 
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but I know this, I felt at that moment as 
hard as the nether millstone. Miss 
was the sister of one Free Church minister 
and the aunt of another; let us hope they 
were better fitted to minister to the welfare 
of youth. 

The slightest offence was punished by our 
having to learn a psalm or paraphase, and on 
the other hand the Bible was regarded as so 
sacred that it was considered sacrilege to lay 
another book above it. 

That the spirit of irreverence is abroad 
to-day, no one can deny, but surely long ago 
there was far too much of “ the letter that 
killeth,” in place of “the spirit that giveth 
life.” 

The Sabbath usually closed with our re- 
peating the Shorter Catechism from cover 
to cover, and as a special favour we were 
sometimes allowed to repeat any text we 
chose. I frequently took refuge in “ Re- 
member Lot’s wife,’ and ran no risk on 





those occasions of incurring the penalties of 


the Revelation. 

At rare intervals a walk in the garden was 
permitted ; a solemn walk befitting the 
“Sabbath day;” running was an exercise 
not to be dreamt of for our little legs until 
Monday morning. 

The laden gooseberry bushes mocked our 
watering mouths. They were forbidden fruit. 
In fact the relaxation strongly savoured of 
that to which a good man referred when he 
said, ‘* No, I dinna think a wauk on the 
Sabbath day is wrang, sae be ’at ye dinna 
injoy yersel.” In our time due effect was 
given to that saving clause. 

At one corner of the garden stood a grave 
which pointed a dismal moral. It was the 
grave of a pet lamb. One day while a sister 
had it in her arms and I envied the privilege 
of carrying the innocent little creature, I 
laid hold of it and endeavoured to wrest it 
from her. Whether its internal economy 
was injured in the struggle, I cannot say ; 
certain it is, our pretty plaything drooped 
and died, and that humble spot was made 
the text for many a lecture. 

It was considered wholesome to refer to 
this melancholy incident with much force 
and pointedness, and for many a day I went 
about feeling as if I bore the mark of 
Cain. 

Memcries of a tenderer nature lingered 
around the spot where lay the mortal remains 
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of a bantam hen, much mourned by its little 
mistress. She was the poetess of the family 
and wrote an epitaph on her favourite, which 
she pasted on a board above its lowly tomb. 
Unhappily I recall only two lines of this early 
effort : 


‘ For oh! she was.a virtuous hen, 
She was a pattern to all men.” 


I wonder if the story of Creation as 
told to us in our earliest years, remains 
for ever associated in other minds as it 
does in mine, with the scenes which sur- 
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WHIFF of pine-scented air 
from the piled-up timber was 
blown across our faces as we 
strolled through the clearing 
near the saw-mill. 

‘“*How sweet that wood 
smells,” said my friend. 

‘“‘ It is the scent of all others,” I said, “ that 
brings back to me the days of my childhood, 
the days when I knew nothing of death.” 

Some children have the moors, others have 
the meadows for their Paradise of play; we 
had the wharves of a sea-port town. Shall I 
ever again know so charmed a spot? Oh, 
to dream and awake in that far-off sunny 
world, where the winds blew so fresh from 
the sea, and the great ships came and went 
with every tide. 

Chief to me among the happy little souls 
who peopled that haven was Jocky. Perhaps 
a year older than any of his playmates, he 
looked months younger, for his growth was 
so stunted. Dire poverty spoke from his 
scanty clothing and his pinched white face. 
Yet he was usually merry; starvation and 
cheerfulness were made to join hands by wee 
Jocky. He hada good mother, and a father 
whom he so feared that he rarely smiled in 
his presence. His home was a garret at the 
top of the “land” in which my mother 
dwelt. At one time his parents had been 
well enough off ; that was before the father 
had taken to evil ways. The mother still 
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rounded us when our first impressions were 
received. 

To this day the creation of our first 
parents, the temptation and the fall, all 
rise before my mind’s eye as having taken 
place in that old garden amidst the pear 
and apple trees, and the trim gravelled 
walks, and boxwood edges, and borders of 
sweet old-fashioned flowers; and I still 
see the angel with the flaming sword 
standing at the rustic gate, in the corner 
between the raspberry bushes and the ban- 
tam’s grave. 
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stands out as one of the most pathetic 
figures in my memory; she struggled so 
bitterly hard to do her best for her man and 
bairns, so unavailingly, as it seemed, to the 
end. Jocky held the warmest spot in his 
mother’s heart ; she would have worked her 
fingers to the bone for Jocky, and, bairn 
though he was, he would have done the same 
for her. 

As his mother’s “ right-hand,” Jocky was 
seldom to be seen, even in his play hours, 
without a baby in his arms or on his back. 
An old tartan plaid bound the two together, 
and the infant bore the discomfort of the 
union as stoically as did the nurse. 

It was very wonderful the way in which 
Jocky could convince us all that that baby 
was a playmate to be desired. She was made 
to seem an adept at many a game or daring 
feat by some clever trickery of his own, for 
he knew that in our hearts we grudged the 
time and attention she stole from his play. 
Play, you must remember, is the serious 
business of life to the child. There was 
scepticism at first, but in the end we all 
came to say with Jocky that the vacant-faced, 
podgy little thing was a marvel of cleverness 
and wisdom. I have seen since then some 
grown-up children gain a like reputation in 
a very similar way. 

The spot we children loved best on that 
sea-port play-ground was a certain wharf 
where frequently the planked timber was 
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loosely stacked in mighty piles just where it 
had been unloaded from the ship’s hold. 
Nothing better, we held, was ever invented 
for a child’s play. We looked upon these 
timber-laden ships-as sent us by some kind 
unknown Santa Claus who understood the 
needs of children, and many a queer little 
prayer has been offered up on their behalf, I 
know. 

Ah, those days, so happy, so cloudless ; a 
whole summer of joy was in everyone! To 
touch the yellow wood which the sun had 
warmed ; to scramble up over the countless 
planks with keener zest than Alpine climber 
ever knew, or to hide away in the nooks and 
corners they formed, breathless, believing 
ourselves to be in deepest mine or cave, was 
endless, pure delight. 

The tiny pools and patches of resin were 
sought for, scraped up, and treasured as 
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country children treasure the wild berries, or 
those by the sea hoard up the shells. What 
mattered though many a splinter from the 
wood got into little bare legs or busy fingers 
—that was glory! 

Wee Jocky it was who used to take out 
these splinters with a pin. He was rather 
proud of his surgical office I think, and cer- 
tainly he had a deft and skilful touch, as I 
can testify, for he operated on me many a time. 
Only on one occasion did I disgrace myself 
by a squeal while under his hands—and the 
blame was not Jocky’s. He had extracted 
the tiny bit of wood as cleverly as usual, and 
was in the act of picking it up to show it in 
triumph to the admiring bystanders, when 
the baby gave a lurch which sent the pin 
Jocky held diving deep into the calf of my 
leg. I yelled, as who would not? 

“Eh, but I am a clumsy beggar!” cried 
Jocky, in deep contrition, 
screening the baby, as 
was his wont. 

“Tt was that baby!” 
I sobbed. 

‘Na, na,” he earnestly 
assured me, “ It was na 
baby! She only turned 
her head to see the 
splint”—and I was satis- 
fied. 

What a wonder-world 
it was too, among those 
wood piles! I remember 
well the glamour of ro- 
mance that hung about 
them ever after my 
mother told me these 
planks had once been 
giant trees. 

“But how did they 
grow in the sea?” Thad 
asked, for I was still so 
childish I knew of no 
other country than that 
which lay close about our 
town, and I had fancied 
the big ships belonged 
somehow to the sea— 
that they also knew no 
other haven. 

My mother laughed 
at my question, and then 
she told me all about a 
wonderful country where 
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these great pines grew, and she called it 
“ Noraway over the foam.” The name tickled 
my childish ears. I used to sing it over and 
over as I played. ‘ You know it,” I would 
sometimes whisper to the wood, “ Noraway, 
Noraway over the foam.” 

After we learned of Noraway, this curious 
wood-land of ours grew doubly dear to some 
of us children, and Jocky was of the number. 

As we gota little older our horizon widened 
of course, and the character of our games 
underwent a change. From the baking and 
selling of countless mud pies, we ascended 
to the making of houses, and from that to 
travels and adventures in far lands. 

Jocky’s imagination found most delight in 
stories from Biblical sources. It was he who 
invented the finest of all our games, namely, 
that in which the wood-pile was Jacob’s 
Ladder, and we were the angels who “as- 
cended and descended ” upon it. 

A short time before I had won much credit 
by discovering the Pyramids of Egypt, but 
they were entirely capped by the Ladder 
that reached to Heaven, and these beautiful 
angels. 

There was a confused connection in most 
of our minds between “ Peeriemid,” so pro- 
nounced by us, and the Peerie, or spinning- 
top—it somehow took from the dignity of my 
discovery and made an easier victory for 
Jocky’s. 

The new game became “the rage,” and 
for many long days the Pyramids were de- 
serted. The Ladder that really in our childish 
eyes towered to Heaven, had a constant band 
of little imps, with demure faces, stepping up 
and down, up and down, all the sunny day. 

Perhaps it was the restraint imposed by the 
role of angel that wearied these busy players 
at last. I cannot tell, but certainly public 
favour began to veer once more towards the 
neglected Pyramids. Jocky was unwilling to 
give up his Ladder, however. ‘To turn it into 
a pyramid was just no possible,” he said, but 
none of us agreed with him. I, at the head 
of the opposition, thought it nonsense, but I 
knew I hurt his feelings very badly when I 
said so, and I could not understand it, for 
instinct told me it was not jealousy that ailed 
him. It was only when he took me aside and 
whispered in my ear, “You canna make 
God’s stair into a Peerie-mid,” with an accent 
on the “ Peerie” which made me blush, that 
I understood, and gave up all claim. 
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Opposite the debated pile was another 
which, though scarcely so high as Jocky’s, 
was good enough, I now felt, for my pur- 
pose. Between them ran a narrow path. 
I remember as though it were yesterday how 
the little band stood there in full force one 
sunny morning, and we said—“ Is it to be the 
Ladder or the Pyramids to-day.”—“ Who’s for 
the Ladder ?” cried Jocky. 

‘*There’s some steps you’ll never climb 
on that pyramid,” I cunningly remarked. 
“The pyramids, the pyramids,” was at 
once the cry, and the scramble began to see 
who would first reach the top. 

Jocky was the only one to hesitate. The 
charm of the Heavenly Ladder had never 
palled on him. “I’m no’ coming up the 
Peerimid the day. I want to be an angel,” 
he cried in his little sing-song voice, and he 
began to ascend his Ladder with the baby in 
his arms as usual. He sang lustily to her 
as he climbed, for she was peevish, and the 
pair of brand new boots with “ tackets,” of 
which he was vain, were made to clatter 
noisily as he stepped. 

I, on my pyramid, fully possessed by 
the idea that I was an Arab guide, was 
pulling a tiny girl up a wide step when I 
heard a terrible cry. It was a shriek from 
Jocky, stifled instantly by the fall and rattle 
of a wooden avalanche. I stood paralysed 
and saw him borne down by the crashing 
planks. His little arms, stretched to their 
widest, held the baby out piteously, implor- 
ingly, “Oh, save her, whatever comes of 
me,” I know he cried, though no one heard 
him. The baby’s safety was his only thought 
—and that was my last look of wee Jocky. 

For one breathless moment an awful 
sensation held us children, a sensation we 
should never forget, though we knew not its 
name till long afterwards. It was horror. 

In the dead stillness that followed we all, 
of one accord, crept down from the wood 
and slunk away to a place of hiding. It 
was guilt that followed that look of wide- 
eyed horror on our chubby faces, Many a 
time had our parents warned us not to climb 
upon the wood lest some mischief should 
befall us. 

That wild scream and the noise of the 
falling timber had been heard by some 
shore-porters not far off. They came running 
to the spot, headed by an old policeman 
whom we knew very well, and loved. 
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We huddled together, and shivered as we 
listened to the talk of these men. Then we 
heard them lifting the fallen wood, guided, I 
suppose, by the infant’s wails. 

“If they find Jocky and he’s hurted sore 
will they lick him?” whispered one little 
five-year old. None of us answered her. 

It was the policeman’s voice with a quaver 
in it that spoke—* Ay, lads, he’s dead sure 
enough, puir wee chappie, puir wee chappie.” 
T can recall the desire I had straightway to 
leave my hiding-place to tell our old friend not 
to“ greet.” He did not know what I knew, 
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that wee Jocky had wanted to be an angel, and 
that the angels had taken him at his word. 

We sat and glowered at each other for a 
long time and whispered that Jocky was 
dead. Not one of us knew enough of life 
to give even a passing sigh for Jocky’s 
mother. 

“Who will we get to take out the splin- 
ters now?” asked the little girl with the 
turn for questions, and her lip trembled. 
We others hung our mouths with that tra- 
vesty of woe so strange in children and 
echoed—Who ? 





THE PRACTICAL USES OF POETRY 
By ROBERT F. HORTON, M.A.,, D.D. 


s)\RACTICAL people, and prac- 
+>) tical people are avery numer- 
ous part of our community, 
leave the poets aside, and 
imagine that they lose 
nothing, and perhaps even 
save time, by avoiding them. I am speaking 
therefore not to the lovers of poetry, but to 
the practical people who do not love it. 
And in a sober and prosaic way I propose 
to discuss its practical uses. And my 
readers may then judge with what pro- 
priety they may defend their neglect—and, 
possibly, their thinly disguised scorn—of the 
poets. 

1. Now here is the first subject for reflec- 
tion, a fact which by itself will give us pause 
when we are disposed to slight the claims of 
the poets. They come—that is, the greatest 
of them come—in the great periods of his- 
tory. They come frequently in little groups 
of two or three. Whenever in a nation’s 
life—or in the life of the human race—a 
notable epoch is forming, there in all pro- 
bability will be the poet or the poets. There 
may be long and dreary years, and even cen- 
turies, when the world lies fallow ; apparently 
it yields no harvests, and has lost even its 
promise of fruit; these will be songless 
periods. But let there~be a fruitful season, 
when the fields of the world, ‘or of a country, 
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rant earth, or descending—if it does not 
seem too extravagant a saying—out of the 
bountiful heavens, come the poets. 

Let us cast a rapid glance over the history 
of Europe and see if the statement is not 
true. Were not the foundations of Europe 
laid—I mean were not the elements of all 
European life and culture formed—in that 
shadowy time, about eight centuries before 
Christ, when the first Olympiad was placed 
and the legendary walls of Rome were built ? 
It is all remote and indistinct. But some- 
thing great was in the making. A noble birth 
of time was in preparation. And in the dim 
distance of those days shine the twin names 
of Homer and Hesiod. They are the heralds 
that announce the coming of Europe, the 
dawn of the most lasting and hopeful civili- 
sation that the world has yet seen or perhaps 
can see. 

Four centuries later another brilliant epoch 
occurred in history. The bright star of that 
epoch was Athens. This gracious and heroic 
city hurled back the Persian invasion, and res- 
cued the cultivation of Europe from the inun- 
dating corruptions of the East. Fora century 
—it was hardly more—the life of that little 
community was the most fertileinimperishable 
results that ever before or since was the good 
fortufie of a city: And out of this came 
schylus, - /' 

‘“‘ The thunder-phrase of the Athenian, grown 
Up out of memories of Marathon,” 
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and in quick succession, Sophocles, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes. Thus the poets appeared 
in the glory of Athens. And when the 
sceptre passed from her hands the chaplet of 
poetry withered on her brow. 

Once more in the last century before 
Christ came—and, indeed, just at the time 
that He did come—there was an event of 
vast importance. The old municipal Re- 
public of Rome was transformed into the 
Empire which embraced the whole of 
Europe, and all the civilised borders of 
the Mediterranean. No faults of the Czsars 
can blind us to the significance of this great 
effort of political organisation. And it was 
at the Court of Augustus, where the con- 
structive work was done, that the poets 
appeared, among whom Virgil and Horace, 
by common consent, carry the palm. 

And then a strange thing happened. For 
many centuries Europe dreamed. There 
was no advance in any direction; in some 
directions there was decline. The great 
new thought of Christianity was at work, but 
it was let and hindered. The Middle Ages 
are profoundly interesting, curiously interest- 
ing, more interesting naturally to us than 
what we are calling just now great periods ; 
but the Middle Ages do not present great 
periods. Progress is out of the question. 
Men are striving after shadows. They abide 
with fictions, and have no criterion by which 
reality and illusion can be distinguished. 
And the Middle Ages produce no great 
poets—with the one great exception. For 
at last the spell was broken. Like a slow- 
ripening plant the thought of the Middle 
Ages gathered itself together and blossomed 
in a lonely poet. Dante was the product 
of a great city, Florence, of a great race, 
the Italian, but particularly of a great pro- 
tracted period which hardly attained a ma- 
turity. When the calyx broke and the 
flower bloomed, giving promise of the new 
Europe of the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion, Dante appeared. He did not come 
alone, but his greatness makes him solitary. 
Dante and his contemporaries form a circle 
which in the centre is everything. 

But turn to England. The century which 
began with the defeat of the Armada and 
closed with the Revolution, was singularly 
rich in social and political fruit. Liberty 
from Rome was won at the beginning, liberty 
from the Royal prerogative at the end. Em- 
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pire over distant continents, and a more 
lasting empire over the fields of knowledge, 
was achieved. English culture, national and 
personal, secured a start from which it has 
not as yet turned back. And this wonderful 
century, rich in innumerable poets, is spanned 
by the transcendent names of Spenser, 
Shakespeare and Milton. 

It is a singular illustration of the fact 
which is now before us, that France pro- 
duced her most memorable poets, Corneille, 
Racine and Moliére, precisely in the time 
which, according to French ideas, was her 
greatest period, the age of Louis the Four- 
teenth. 

And hardly less striking is the occurrence 
of Lessing, Schiller and Goethe, a constella- 
tion of poetic lights which stands alone in 
German literature, just at the point when the 
career of Frederick the Great had suggested 
the idea of a German nation, and the suppres- 
sion of Napoleon gave the first hope that the 
idea might one day be realised. 

Returning for a moment to England, our 
own century, though it is too near to be 
accurately appraised, began in a remarkable 
movement towards liberty. The slaves were 
freed. Catholic emancipation was achieved. 
The Reform Bill was the herald of the Demo- 
cratic movement. And that epoch saw a 
very rare combination of poets. They came 
in three pairs: Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
Byron and Scott, Shelle and Keats. The 
middle of the century, tle Victorian Age, as 
it will be called, was at least great enough to 
produce Tennyson and Browning. 

This is a very slight sketch, but it suffices 
to prove the point. The poets who have 
won an undisputed plac for all time in Euro- 
pean literature, are they who may be de- 
scribed as the outcome of the great periods 
in European history. May we not say they 
are the voices of these periods? For the 
connection between th m is too regular to 
be accidental. When history is travailing 
with fateful things, it gives birth to poets 
who make vocal its passion, its purpose, and 
its thought. But if this is so, to be conver- 
sant with these master minds will be to 
maintain a living contact with the salient 
and significant points «f human develop- 
ment, to understand man at his best, and 
the progress of man in its ordered and fate- 
ful connection. 

For, to add one other suggestion, there is 
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a certain spiritual continuity in the groups of 
noble names. Nothing is more original 
than great poetry. But none the less each 
poet, or company of poets, that attains a 
world-wide significance, leans palpably on 
those who went before. The Attic trage- 
dians were saturated with Homer. The 
Latin poets were students and translators of 
Greek models, “ Dante took Virgil for his 
guide. The Elizabethan poets were the 
children of the Renaissance; that is, they 
owed the forms and the fertility of their art 
to the rediscovery of the classics. The 
French theatre was avowedly formed on the 
same lasting types. And the German poets 
began their mission with eager draughts at 
the ancient Helicon. 

But this connection between the mouth- 
pieces of great times produces a striking 
effect. When we look back over the past we 
see a succession of mountain ranges rising 
one behind the other, or interlocked. The 
dim low times are not visible, The progress 
of man is marked by the heights. And on 
each of these heights, as on a Parnassus, 
there is a group of laurelled poets who 
answer to one another across the centuries, 
and knit the earliest with the latest. 

But when the poets are regarded in this 
way it is impossible to ignore them. Shall we 
link ourselves with the mute and inglorious, 
the dead and the stagnant epochs? Shall 
we not rather seek our lot with the tuneful 
prophets of progress whose feet are beauti- 
ful upon the mountains ? 

Here then is a practical use of poetry ; 
it is a principal means of culture, that only 
genuine culture which consists in a sym- 
pathetic understanding of the human race to 
which we belong. 

2. But upon this follows another con- 
clusion which is almost equally important. 
As they are the interpreters of the great 
times to which they belong, so the genuine 
poets are the teachers of their own times, and 
the greatest among them are the teachers of 
all times. 

Because poetry gives delight we are too 
ready to suppose that delight is its object. 
But the true function of a poet, though it is 
not necessary for him to knowit, is to teach. 
Matthew Arnold, in those chill moments when 
he thought that religion was becoming impos- 
sible for the cultivated mind, used to say that 
poetry would take its place. Of course that 
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was an exaggeration. But it was true enough 
if he meant that, should dogmatic theology 
become hesitating, obscure, or silent, the 


poets would yet teach us religion. Their 
gift is of the nature of inspiration. They 
utter things which they know not. They 


are prophets. In Latin there was one word, 
vates, for both prophet and poet. 

John Bright was accustomed to say: 
“ There is nothing which gives so much 
pleasure as poetry, except little children ;” 
a beautiful saying, because children are the 
poems of the human race, and poetry is the 
perennial childlikeness of the human heart. 
But every one who studies the career of John 
Bright will notice that poetry gave him 
something more than delight; it was the 
making of him. It was from the poets he 
learned that ‘scorn of scorn, that love of 
love” which made him the apostle of a 
beneficent cause. It was from the poets 
he derived that singular magic of feeling and 
diction which enabled him to move multi- 
tudes, and even a nation, along the course 
which his heart desired. It is no accident 
that the greatest speaker, and one of the 
most powerful political leaders of our century, 
was a lover of the poets. 

The poets are teachers. 
unhappily, all good men. But the great 
poets are all good teachers. When the 
mantle of their inspiration is upon them they 
rise above themselves. They not only teach 
the best that is known to their own age, but 
they teach something of the best that is 
known or knowable to all ages. 

A brief glance over the way we have 
already traversed will make this plain. 
Homer and Hesiod were the popular theo- 
logians of their time, the one telling all that 
was known about the actions and the nature 
of the gods, the other describing as accu- 
rately as he could the genesis of the earth. 
‘The Athenian dramatists were the preachers 
of their time, expounding and applying the 
unwritten scriptures of Hellas, each as well 
as he could. And the complaint against 
Euripides, that his scepticism was under- 
mining the faith of Athens, corresponds 
exactly to the charge sometimes made 
against preachers now of being “ on the down 
grade.” Virgil was in so deep a sense a 
teacher, that his reputation lasted through 
the Middle Ages; and Dante chose him, 
not any doctor of the Church, as his guide 
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through hell and purgatory; nay, called him 
Master, and flung an atmosphere of painless 
peace over a circle in hell where the pre- 
Christian poet might live, hardly less at ease 
than if he were in Paradise with the redeemed. 
Dante was, and must ever be, a teacher of 
men. He embodies the theology of the 
Middle Ages as well as Thomas Aquinas 
and Duns Scotus, but he does what they 
could not do, he gives it a perennial interest 
and significance. 

Our great English poets are our noblest 
teachers. With the exception of the Bible, 
we have no authority we can more safely 
accept. It is remarkable that they are 
always intensely Protestant. They under- 
stand how the well-being of England is 
bound up with her freedom from Rome. 
Chaucer is almost as much the morning star 
of the Reformation as Wicliff. Spenser 
writes the “ Faerie Queene” with the predo- 
minant thought that Una, the true faith, is 
threatened by Duessa, the Church of Rome, 
and Arthur, who represents England, is to 
be the champion of the true against the 
false. It has been the same all along, 
unless some one urges in objection Dryden 
and Pope, in which case I shall venture on 
the assertion that the Catholicism of both is 
open to some question, but the impossibility 
of ranking them with our greatest poets is 
open to none. 

But to continue the argument, that the 
great poets areteachers, Shakespeare teaches, 
all the better because he is not thinking of it. 
Nothing shows the strength of the instinct 
so strikingly as this: when he touches the 
most dangerous of themes in “ Venus and 
Adonis ” or “Lucrece” he is unable to remain 
in the voluptuous element which would 
please a lower mind, but must bring out of 
each story the highest argument of virtue. 
Milton is nobly didactic, not when he writes 
pamphlets so much as when he has forgotten 
everything but his muse, then he had : 


‘* A voice whose sound was like the sea, 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free.” 


Is there decadence in modern England? 
Is taste declining? Is literature impure? 
No better remedy could be found than that 
which lies ready to hand in the works of the 
Puritan poet. 

That Wordsworth was a great teacher 
none will deny, though some will complain 
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that he is too didactic. For lasting influence 
upon character, and the permanent emanci- 
pation of the spirit from trivial and low- 
thoughted cares, his poems—not the few 
favourites, but the whole body of his writing 
—cannot be surpassed even by the greatest 
preachers or ethical writers of our century. 
It is the prerogative of poetry to carry a 
great truth home in a perfect sonnet, and to 
distance both rhetoric and argument in prac- 
tical moral effect. 

But the prophetic meaning of poetry 
becomes still more remarkable in such a 
case as Byron’s. He was unable to teach 
himself, and nothing perhaps was further 
from his intention than teaching others. 
Much that he wrote seemed to be dictated 
by bitterness and scorn, which are the worst 
of teachers. But Byron is a prophet in his 
sympathy with liberty. He anticipated 
Carlyle in his hatred of shams. And 
though one detects in him an almost 
diabolical laughter at vice, he never pan- 
ders to it. The poet in him condemns 
evil. And even a bad man will not find 
much to feed prurience and lust in those 
fierce sarcasms and pitiless exposures. The 
swift revelation of the dreary consequences of 
sin checks the rising passions, and chills the 
heats of desire. 

The two great poets of our own time 
have both taken their task of teaching 
seriously. There was no arrogance or self- 
assertion, but Browning as a man among 
men, and Tennyson, as a veiled eremite 
brooding in alternate silence and music, gave 
their message to their own day and genera- 
tion ; and without temerity we may believe 
that it will outlast this age, and remain valid 
for ages to come. ‘Tennyson has the style 
of the preacher who can address multitudes, 
Browning has the style of a teacher who 
gathers about him a few elect disciples. But 
the lessons are the same. The highest 
ideals of life, the deepest truths of the 
Christian faith, the sense of liberty and 
order, of progress and development, of the 
purpose running through the ages, and of 
the ways by which the purpose is to be 
realised—these are the notes of our two 
teachers. And possibly the advances which 
have been made during the last half-century 
towards a reasonable faith, towards an at- 
tempt to live the Christian life, and towards 
the establishment of love in its central posi- 
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tion as the essence of true religion, are 
due to the poems which every one has read, 
rather than to the innumerable sermons 
which are heard by few, and listened to by 
fewer still. 

To know the poets, then, is a liberal edu- 
cation. As the science of life is the most 
important of the sciences, and the art of 
conduct the greatest of the arts, the poets 
as the interpreters of this science and this 
art, are not only the most agreeable but the 
most practical of our teachers. 

3. And yet the most practical use of 
poetry remains to be mentioned. It is some- 
thing to be kept in touch with the salient 
periods, the great times, of human progress, 
and to feel the tides of life when they flow 
freshest and strongest; it is even more to 
sit at the feet of the world’s teachers, and to 
hear the words of those who have seen 
deepest and spoken sweetest about the 
things that touch us most; but there is a 
specific function of poetry, a function which 
is discharged by that which is the essence of 
it, and it is well-nigh indispensable. Human 
life is not prosaic. They who see it as prose 
have never seen it steadily or seen it whole. 
The actual facts are poetical. The neces- 
sary atmosphere is imaginative. It sounds 
paradoxical to many, but that it should 
sound paradoxical only shows the widespread 
need there is of poets and poetry and the 
study of them; it sounds paradoxical, and 
yet it is true that the reality lies not in the 
cold analysis of science, but in the rich 
colour and warmth of imagination. It is 
said that a learned scientific man watching 
a sunrise in the Alps was found, unmoved 
by the beauty, but absorbed in calculating 
the angle which the actinic rays made with 
the surface of the snow, to produce the 
particular shade of colour. That was no 
doubt reality of a kind. But it was not the 
reality of the sunrise, which lay rather in a 
magical and incalculable effect, suggestions 
of pomp and splendour, moving pageantry 
of cloud and light, and that mastering in- 
fluence on the observer’s mind, which makes 
a moment and a vision of rare beauty an ele- 
ment in the knitting of a character or in the 
direction of a life. 

It is the same with the sum total of 
things. ‘The reality is not expressed by the 
calculable elements. Numbers, statistics, 
drawings of architectural accuracy, take us 
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but a little way. The reality evades our 
finest instruments. It is apprehended only 
by that appropriate faculty of the human 
mind, which was given for the purpose, the 
imagination. The eye sees the aspect of 
things; imagination sees the things them- 
selves. It does not detract from their 
reality, but rather detects it. What is called 
the glamour of life is life itself, that deep 
passion of inexplicable emotion, that subtle 
sense of all that lies behind phenomena, and 
holds phenomena in a unity, the pulsation 
of thought, the thrill of love, the conjec- 
ture of the unknown. All this has to be 
apprehended if we would know reality, and 
imagination alone can apprehend all this. 

It is hard, as we all know, to live in the 
right atmosphere. How often we have seen 
the world for a moment in the gorgeous 
colours of the sunset ; and, seeing the same 
scene again in the light of common day, 
have felt with impatience and despair that it 
is not the same. Suddenly the magical 
element has disappeared. Everything seems 
commonplace, stale, flat, and unprofitable. 
Incredible as it appeared a moment ago, life 
has fallen insipid and tedious; we are en- 
nuyé. Itis the high function of the poets 
to save us from this catastrophe. They are 
able to supply the atmosphere for the 
common things of life, to provide the chang- 
ing colours which bring the truth into relief ; 
they have a specific against ennui. And in 
the exercise of that sovereign gift, imagi- 
nation, they are able to serve a higher pur- 
pose still. They may become ministrants 
to religion. The unseen realities which 
claim our affection and adoration can be 
presented to us only by that faculty which 
is the essence of poetry. Where the under- 
standing and the formal reason are arrested 
and paralysed, it is still possible and even 
necessary for us to go. These poets may 
be our guides as Virgil was the guide of 
Dante in the“ Inferno ” and the “ Purgatorio.” 
Without them, imagination, uncultivated, 
loses its power, and men wander blindly into 
the dismal wastes of agnosticism. 

Few have perhaps observed, or ventured 
to say, how much of the Bible is poetry. 
But many parts of it, which are not poetical 
in the technical sense, are yet of the same 
essential quality as poetry. Are not the 
first two chapters of St. Luke, for example, 
or the first chapter of St. John, or 1 Cor. 
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xiii., veritable poems? In the same way few 
have as yet observed how much of our 
poetical literature is Scripture in the sense 
that the Spirit moves in it as a preparatio 
evangelii, or even as an emphatic declaration 
of Christian truth. If the poets were known 
and loved the preachers of the Gospel would 
find their task indefinitely lightened. They 
would not have to contend with that spirit 
of bald negation, that morbid distrust of 
every truth which is not mathematically 
demonstrable, that wilted defect of imagi- 
nation, which are the most formidable ob- 
stacles to religious truth among the half- 
educated populations of the towns. That 
hemisphere of reality which is for many 
children of the age in perpetual eclipse, the 
hemisphere of the imagination, would be 
lucent and rounded with the other hemi- 
sphere of the formal reason. 

But I will say no more about the practical 
use of poetry. Perhaps words on this sub- 


ject are labour thrown away. Poete@ nas. 
cuntur non fiunt; and it would almost seem, 
readers of poets are born and not made. 
Who will be induced by this paper to con. 
scientiously read through the “ Faerie 
Queene,” or “ Paradise Lost,” or the “ Pre- 
lude” ? Who, not being a lover of the poets 
to begin with, will be smitten with sudden 
shame, and convinced that it is no subject 
for defiant confession, but rather for inward 
penitence and self-reproach ? 

Well, of so high moment is the subject, 
that if one reader of this article arrives at a 
decision to test its conclusions and for that 
purpose embarks on a study even of our 
own great English poets, I must consider 
myself richly rewarded, and at some distant 
day a meed of gratitude will return to me 
for recommending poetry not so much for 
delight as for discipline, not in the capacity 
of an optional pleasure, but in that of an 
imperious duty. 
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THE MAUSOLEUM OF HALIKARNASSOS 


By T. SULMAN 


“LA pierre du cercueil est le 
premier autel,” wrote a noble 
Frenchwoman.* “There is 
nothing in the world so real 
as love,” re-echoed her suc- 
cessor. These words rise to 
mind every time we enter the 
Mausoleum room at Blooms- 
bury. To the listless, unin- 
spired visitor to our British 
Museum these shattered 
marble relics scarcely appeal. 
Perhaps to thousands they 
are only curious for the in- 
genious care with which they 
are mounted. Broken by 
earthquake, by the quarryman’s 
A. Mackie, photee hammer, and by the weather 
Clarke & Davies, of two millenniums, they are the 
publishers, 
cruel wreckage of one of the 


Museum Street, 
* Elisa Mercoeur. 





London) 


noblest monuments of Hellenic art—the great 
tomb of Mausolus, Prince of Caria—and one 
of the “ seven wonders ” of the ancient world. 
But they have a deeper interest than their 
antiquity, they are a record of the tenderest 
affection of a bereaved wife ; one who sought 
relief for her sorrow by raising the noblest 
memorial to her dead hero that riches could 
buy or genius create, the magnificent tomb 
which commemorated for all time the fame 
of her illustrious consort and her own irre- 
parable loss. 

After two busy years, when sculptor and 
goldsmith had given their last touches, she 
found nothing left to live for, and laid her- 
self down at her dead lord’s side, broken- 
hearted. 

Let us tell the brief tale once more. 
Mausolus was the prince or dynast of Caria 
in Asia Minor, really a satrap of the King of 
Persia, from B.C. 377 to 353. He had trans- 
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(A. Mackie, photo. Clarke & Davies, publishers, 
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FROM THE COLOSSAL CHARIOT GROUP 


ferred the seat of his government from inland 
Mylasa to Halikarnassos on the coast; en- 
larging and embellishing it greatly, on a plan 
described by later writers as of symmetrical 
stateliness. 

These Ionian States nevershook off Persian 
rule till the time of Alexander, but they were 
wealthy, populous, and intensely Greek. 

Mausolus and Artemisia were nearly re- 
lated. She was not the heroic queen of the 
same name and descent who had fought at 
Salamis, and of whom Xerxes had said, ‘My 
men have become women, and my women 
men.” 

Mausolus had died in the prime of life and 
had been succeeded by Artemisia. Her first 
care was to celebrate his funeral rites with 
every kind of pomp and solemnity. Poets 
and rhetoricians contended for prizes in praise 
of the departed. Theodektes gained the prize 
for his tragedy “ Mausolus,” and Theopom- 
pus for his eulogy. These rites over, she 
planned this splendid monument, always 
called after his name, so that, to the present 
day, every costly tomb is a “mausoleum,” 


To this end she invited the co-operation of 
all the celebrated architects and sculptors of 
Greece. Pythios and Satyros amongst the 
first, and Scopas, Leochares, Bryaxis and 
Timotheus as sculptors. 

The structure and statues were of the finest 
Parian marble, and every last refinement that 
money or art could supply was there. The 
fame of its splendid beauty was world-wide. 
It ranked in Greek and Roman times with 
the great temple of Artemis at Ephesus, and 
the giant altars at Pergamos. Pilgrimages 
were made to it, descriptions are left of its 
wealth and its greatness, till suddenly it 
seems to have vanished by the shock of some 
earthquake, or the wanton wreck of war—to 
have been hidden so completely that its very 
site became doubtful. 

Now there is an old castle belonging to the 
Sultan, which had been built by the Knights 
of St. John in 1402, at Budrum in Asia 
Minor, and travellers told how they had seen 
built into its walls certain carved friezes and 
marble lions. 

Sir C. T. Newton’s attention was drawn 
to this spot, and in 1856 he induced 
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the British Government to obtain a firman 
from the Sultan to remove these, and to search 
for the site of the Mausoleum itself. For 
three years he sought, excavated, and was 
abundantly rewarded. The fragments were 
brought to England, and. with true artistic 
insight he was able to restore Artemisia’s 
great edifice. 

In shape it had a great marble base fifty 
feet high and 470 feet in circumference. On 
this stood a colonnade of thirty-six Ionic 
columns surrounding the chamber or cella 
in which the dead prince lay. Between the 
columns were statues of heroes and of Vic- 
tories. Behind these, round the ce//a, ran 
a noble frieze in high relief, representing the 
old myth of the combat of the Greeks and 
the Amazons. Above the columns, upon an 
entablature, was raised a pyramid of twenty- 
four steps, on the summit of which stood the 
great portrait group of Mausolus himself, in 
a quadriga or four-horsed chariot, colossal in 
size, the whole 140 feet high. By the side of 
the prince stood a female figure, which we 
are reluctant to believe to have been any but 
Artemisia herself, though some pedants prefer 
to call it a Victory or a goddess. This group 
was the work of Pythis or Pythios. 

Sir Charles Newton thus describes the 
statue of Mausolus : 

“The head is evidently a portrait, though 
treated in an ideal manner; the hair, springing 
upwards from the forehead, falls in thick 
waves on each side of the face ; the beard is 
short and close ; the face square and massive, 
with proportions somewhat shorter and 
broader than those usually observed in Greek 
art ; the eyes, deeply set under overhanging 
brows, have a full and majestic gaze; the 
mouth is well-formed, with a set calm about 
the lips, indicating decision of character and 
a habit of command ; both the form and the 
features are those of a man in the prime of 
life.” 

The statue of Artemisia, if indeed it be 
she, has unhappily lost its face. Both 
the figures are carefully finished, to the 
laces of his sandals, and the studs of her 
sleeves. 

The sculptor knew that these details could 
never be seen while the monument stood ; 
and little did he dream of the alien race who 
would be studying them here to-day! How 
often must the widowed queen have wistfully 
gazed upon the group, her eyes love-blinded 
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with tears; reminding us of our own royal 
widow, and her sad sanctuary at Frogmore! 

Sir Charles Newton bids us note the ex. 
quisite delicacy of the execution, “each fold 
traced home to its origin and deeply wrought. 


The right foot of this statue has been pre-|/ 


served, and is an exquisite bit of sculpture, 
the more precious because we possess so few 
examples of extremities finished by the hands 


of the great masters of the earlier Greek||@- 


schools.” 

To complete our mental picture of this 
beautiful monument we must remember (diffi- 
cult as it may be to reconcile it with the exqui- 
site Hellenic taste) that these lovely marbles 
were all coloured. There were traces of colour 
everywhere upon them when they were found. 
The dresses, sandals, hair, eyes, even the 
horses and lions were strongly stained. The 
helmets, weapons and horse-trappings were 
of gold and bronze, riveted into the marble. 
‘Then, again, the Mausoleum stood in a garden 
of oleanders, cypresses, and roses ; the lions 
arranged round the walk of the precincts 
keeping watch. Look once more into that 
noble face and think of all the world has seen 
since those features were carved. Rome had 
scarcely begun her conquests; it was three 
hundred years before the Gospel Story. The 
forests of Gaul and Britain were unexplored ; 
but the human heart beat with love and sorrow 
then as now. 

Again and again through the ages has 
humanity endeavoured to give expression in 
the imperishable beauty of stone to its love 
and its sense of bereavement. One thinks 
instinctively of the tomb of Cecilia Metella, 
“the wealthiest Roman’s wife,” and of the 
exquisite monument of white marble inlaid 
with gems—the Taj-Mahal—which the stern 
tyrant Shah Jehan erected in memory of his 
favourite Sultana. These, however, were 
symbols of the grief and affection, and 
possibly of the pride, of men. In the 
Mausoleum we see the love of a woman—a 
woman of the ancient world—and perhaps 
the most striking thing about it is the fact 
that it embodies not an idea of death, but a 
picture of life. Here, side by side, in the 
clear Carian atmosphere, Artemisia and the 
man she loved stood in living semblance, 
and it was her hope that ages after all that 
was mortal of them had ceased to be, men 
and women might still be able to look up and 
think of them as living and undying lovers. 
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the corner of the wood. 
Beneath the tall beeches, 
that throw such long sha- 
dows, and the elms, where 
the rooks for centuries have 
had their colony, it is always shady ; a trifle 
sombre perhaps, but not more so than God’s 
Acre should be ; shut off on three sides by a 
thick belt of trees, as if by a thick curtain, 
from distraction and unrest; open on the 
other side to the quiet by-lane, where foot- 
steps seldom tread, except at haytime, when 
the lumbering waggons pass to and fro with 
their loads of meadow-grass to the stack- 
yard. 

But on most days how peaceful it is 
around the crumbling walls of the church ! 
The children coming through the gate cease 
their gay shouts and tread softly ; the lowing 
of the cows comes from the field subdued 
and muffled; the very birds seem hushed. 
And here, amid the mossy hillocks and old 
stone tombs, one may wander for an hour ; 
think on the stories of the many lives whose 
Finis is written here ; piece together with an 
interest, half humbly devout, half kindly 
critical, the rhymes in which rustic sorrow 
has expressed itself. 

These simple epitaphs, with their rude 
warnings and true notes of affection, that 
appear in almost the same words in every 
village graveyard, what a testimony do they 
bear to the love and faith, the primal needs 
of human nature, not mysteries at all, as 
Wordsworth says, but plain and potent in 
lowest as in highest ! 

The sister has raised a simple gravestone 
to her little brother. What pathos breathes 
in her artless inscription : 





‘* Weep not for me, my parents dear, 
I am not dead, but sleeping here. 
I hope you'll in your Saviour trust, 
And rise with me among the just.” 


The husband has inscribed his grief upon 
the rude wooden cross that stands where his 
young wife lies buried ; every passer-by reads 
it, and surely the words are not written in 
vain : 





UNDER A VILLAGE SPIRE 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, B.A. 


** Young people all, as you pass by, 
Here in my arms my baby lies, 
So pray, prepare, make no delay: 
I in my prime was snatched away.” 


Poor things! they had not looked forward 
to this, as they sat together and planned the 
future of that little one; but there is always 
the comfort that another stone hard by in- 
spires— 

‘* The fewer days I had on earth 
The less of sin I had.” 


The comfort, dear to the simple ones, that 
lie around; expressed on all sides, where 
with persistent faith, ¢rust ever rhymes to 
dust, and rise to lies. 

But let us step inside, past the great 
square stone tomb by the porch, around 
which the farm-labourers stand in their 
Sunday best until the parson has gone into 
church and disappeared in the vestry through 
the wide porch, with the settles on either 
side offering such pleasant rest on a sum- 
mer’s day under the massive arch, with its 
heavy door studded with great nails, with a 
lock and key fit for the houses of the giants 
of old time. 

And let us pause a moment on the 
threshold, and remember what the church 
with its white walls and massy pillars has 
been to generation after generation ; in their 
sorrows and their joys, ever a silent witness, a 
mute prophet, a loved teacher, faithful when 
human teachers failed. The little doorway 
opposite is evidently of Saxon workmanship. 
Think what that means! That stone has 
stood on stone for twelve hundred years ; 
that all those years the infants have been 
christened at yonder font, the glad wedding- 
processions have passed up the nave, the sad 
mourners have followed in their turn all that 
was mortal of those they loved ; the crises of 
village life have all been connected with the 
church, because it is the House of God; 
and all crises of human life must be referred 
to Him. New conquerors swept over the 
country, new owners stepped into the old 
manors, war and tumult reddened the fields 
with blood, religion changed its form, science 
and learning grew, generation upon genera- 
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tion mingled their dust in the churchyard 
soil, but still the shingled spire has pointed 
to heaven. A thousand years, and the same 
faith in the same place! Yes, for ‘‘a thou- 
sand years in Thy sight are but as yesterday, 
seeing that is past as a watch in the night!” 

But let us take a look at the monuments. 
These are mostly, of course, erected to the 
memory of members of the noble family to 
whom most of the land in the parish has 
belonged for many years; the courtier and 
statesman, the officer who fell fighting at the 
head of his regiment, the naval hero are all 
commemorated on these walls. But into 
what unsuitable praise the mourners are 
sometimes led. 

Read this from the epitaph of a courtier 
of the second George, who is described as 
“a judge of men”: 

‘*These were his years in number, what they were in 
wisdom hardly belongs to Time. The constancy and 
firmness of his mind were proof against every tryal but 
the distresses of mankind, and therein he was as a rock 
with many springs, and his generosity was as the waters 
that flow from it, nourishing the plains beneath. He 
was wise in the first degree of wisdom, master of a 
powerful and delicate wit, had as ready a conception 
and as quick parts as any man that ever lived, and never 
lost his wisdom in his wit, or his coolness by provoca- 
tion. He smiled at things that drive other men to 
anger ; he was a stranger to resentment, not to injuries ; 
those feared him most that loved him; yet he was 
revered by all, for he was as true a friend as ever bore 
that name, and as generous an enemy as ever bad man 
tried.” 

And so the wordy, fulsome, Georgian 
epitaph runs through its long catalogue of 
virtues on the whitewashed wall. All true 
enough perhaps, but not seemly to be 
written here at such length, where the mind 
should think rather of God’s greatness than 
man’s. It is refreshing to turn to the old 
brass beneath it on the chancel step, where 
humbler souls in earlier days engraved over 
their friend : 

‘* T, once like thee, 
Now sleepe in dust ; 
Learne thou by me 
Whereto thou must.” 


But each age has its manners and its 
fashions, even in epitaphs; and perhaps we 
should not think too harshly, or criticise too 
severely the words men write over their 
dead. We should be very tender with those 
who long to do honour to the good in those 
they have loved, though to us their methods 
may seem strange. 


UNDER A VILLAGE SPIRE 


What could be more grotesque to our 
ideas ‘than the great monument, gaudy with 
gold and colour, which covers the wall on 
one side of the east window? It is erected 
to a lawyer, who was made “ serjeant-at-law” 
just before the great Civil War began, and 
died four years after his royal master perished 
at Whitehall. An effigy of him stands in 
the centre, in his red gown and wide ruff; 
one hand rests on a skull supported on a 
book, the other holds a bone, or a roll of 
paper—it is hard to tell which is meant. 
All round him are suspended the arms of 


. his children quartered with his own; above 


him they are painted large, and below him is 
inscribed a Latin verse, which tells that, 
though a lawyer, he lived by the law of 
Christ. The children, whose eyes wander to 
his quaint figure at sermon-time, grow to love 
his benignant face, and take the skull for a 
cake, and the bone he holds for a knife. 
He is a bright figure in the sombre church, 
The house he lived in, and from which he 
used to drive in his lumbering coach to the 
city, five-and-twenty miles away, is now a 
farmhouse; but his family lives and 
flourishes, and from time to time a de 
scendant renews the gilding of the capitals of 
the pillars on either side of his niche, or the 
bright-red of his gown, or the blue back of 
the sacred book, which no doubt he loved 
and studied well. For, grotesque though his 
effigy be, neither they or we would have it 
altered ; it carries us back at a glance to the 
troublous days of war between King and 
Parliament, when he of whom this is the 
figure no doubt took a side, to the days when 
a monument very similar in scale was raised 
at Stratford to one whose full greatness was 
hardly guessed as yet by his fellow-citizens, 
and whose acting this old lawyer may perhaps 
himself have seen. 

3ut let us not forget the grand monument 
in black marble to the memory of a former 
vicar. He was the most eccentric of men, 
and tales of his unconventional doings and 
racy speeches still linger under farmhouse 
roofs, though he has now been laid in the 
grave fifty years and more. He seems to 
have wished to protest against the grim 
funeral customs of the past, and ordered in 
his will that he should be carried to the 
grave by eight labourers attired in green 
smock-frocks and white cotton gloves, and 
that no pall should be used, but a clean white 
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table-cloth. All this was faithfully complied 
with, and his was a very memorable funeral. 
He also enjoined that his grave outside 
should be dug in a direction from north to 
south, not from east to west as is customary. 
So he uttered his protest against what he 
thought to be a superstitious custom. He 
lies from north to south, under the beech- 
trees, but the grave-digger has not been 
bold enough to dig another grave in the 
same way: the villagers prefer that their 
dear one’s feet should face the dawn. 

The pearl of epitaphs is on the stone at 
your feet, so worn away with the weekly tread 
of two hundred years. You might pass it 
over altogether, if it were not pointed out to 
you: 

‘* Here lies the body of 
Jane Radcliffe, daughter of 
Mr. Walter Radcliffe, Marchant, & 
of Jane his wife, who died 
the 7 of February 1692 
Aged 15 years 


So fair a blossom, so exquisitly good, 
That I want words to make it understood.” 


What could be sweeter, more chastely 
simple, more suggestive than the couplet to 
the memory of this little old-world maiden, 
whose death caused tears to flow so many 
years ago! Their charming simplicity and 
delicacy remind one of the fancy of the 
French artist who for a memorial to his 
wife carved a perfect rose, with the words: 
“ She was like this.” They seem inspired 
with the breath of poets whose gentle quaint- 
ness had passed away, and was lost ere the 
words were graven—of Herrick, or Vaughan, 
or Herbert. They paint at once simply and 
easily the child, the love, the grief; and 
many a mother’s heart has been touched as 
she stayed to decipher the worn inscription 
on the old stone. I know few epitaphs as 
sweetly appropriate as this. 

Yonder old pulpit, that towers proudly 
above the pews, could tell its tale, if it could 
speak, of famous men it has supported ; for 
the living is attached to a great college, 
whose scholars and historians have come 
here again and again. Imagine an after- 
noon congregation of country folk some 
twenty-five years ago: old wives of feeble 
comprehension, dull labourers, who generally 
sleep the sermon through ; rough boys and 
thoughtless girls, hanging spell-bound for 
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once in their lives on the preacher’s lips. 
Yet he is no Whitefield, no revivalist reason- 
ing darkly of sin and judgment, but a bright 
little gentleman, building up beautiful images 
of hope. It is John Richard Green, the 
historian, who has rushed away from White- 
chapel for a Sunday, and is making faith a 
living thing to these poor limited intelli- 
gences. He takes them in the simplest way, 
he barely leaves the commonest round of 
daily cares and thoughts, and yet he throws 
such a halo of light on them, that the hearers 
are enchanted. He takes for his text, “‘ For 
joy that a man is born into the world,” and 
in homely phrases, true to life,-he paints the 
excitement, the bustle, the joy in the home 
when a child is born: how the word passes 
from one to another, how the father is told, 
how the neighbours hear with glad excite- 
ment; how joy is the word that best sums 
it all up. The old women are in ecstasies, 
and the eyes of fathers and mothers glisten 
as their hearts swell with sympathy at the 
preacher’s words. And so he works up to 
his conclusion—the infinite hopefulness of 
life. Ushered into the world with such pans 
of joy, like a conqueror already, surely this 
child that is born must be destined for joy; 
surely in the mother’s joy is a presage of 
immortality ; surely the race so bravely started 
shall reach the goal of gladness. 

Such was the sympathy with which the 
cultured scholar met the village folk on 
equal ground, and made faith real to them 
by touching their hearts first, just as for the 
English people at large he poured a spirit 
into the dull chronicles of kings and generals 
by appealing to the affections as well as to 
the intellect. 

He was one of the many famous men who 
have gone up the rickety stair of the old 
pulpit. 

But we have lingered over.long, and the 
aisle will be thronged with ghosts if we stay 
longer. Ghosts of farmers and labourers, of 
lords and ladies, of priests and monks, who 
have walked here of old will walk again, as 
we linger among their memorials. Come 
out into the sunshine, subdued and softened 
by the spirit of the place, whose crumbling 
walls and weather-worn mullions seem as we 
leave them behind to whisper, like the brass 
on the chancel step : 


‘* Learne thou by me 
Whereto thou must.” 








A LAYMAN’S SERMON 


ABOUT NIAGARA* 


By Proressor W. T. GAIRDNER, M.D. 


‘*The very hairs of your head are all numbered "— 
Matt. x. 30. 


T has been said by a very 
great authority (Lyell) that 
the volume of water that 
passes over the Falls of 
Niagara is probably not less 
than 90,000,000,000 cubic 

feet per hour. What is that in drops? But 

it is needless to try to count, or to “ num- 
ber” it; you could not do it, if you spent all 
your life in counting, from infancy to old 
age. I have reckoned that there are about 

250 millions of seconds of time in a very 

long lifetime (say ninety years), and there are 

sixteen millions of cubic feet of water passing 
over Niagara Falls in each second of time. 

And each cubic foot must contain not less 

than many millions of drops. You see it is 

vain for mortal man to try to reckon with 
the drops that go to make the great fall of 

Niagara. 

But Niagara has been going on not for 
the lifetime of one very old man, but for 
countless ages before a man ever appeared 
on this earth, and perhaps before life of any 
kind appeared on it; and it will go, to all 
appearance—how long? God alone knows. 
But what I want you to think of now, is 
that God does know not only that, but He 
knows also exactly what becomes, or has 
become, of every drop of water that has 
been flowing over Niagara Falls during all 
these apparently endless ages. When Jesus, 
therefore, says that “the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered” it is not an oriental 
exaggeration at all, but a very positive fact ; 
and if you can be assured that God does 
indeed “number” the drops that go over 
Niagara Falls, and are tossed up again 
partly in spray or apparently lost in vapour, 
but in the main go down into Lake Ontario 
and thence by the great river St. Lawrence 
into the immeasurable ocean, you will have 
some guidance towards the grand, and to all 





* This sermon was not preached, but was included in 
a MS. volume of ‘‘ Notes of an American Tour,” under 
date Sunday, September 13, 1891, when the author was 
at Niagara Falls, and inscribed it ‘‘To my Children,” 
to be read by them on his return. 


of us most beautiful idea, that the very 
hairs of our head are also within God’s 
reckoning ; very much indeed within it, if 
the mere number of them is in any way to 
be compared with the number of the drops 
in Niagara throughout all those countless 
ages. 

For it is one of the absolutely surest 
things I can tell you— it is, in fact, a truth 
in science which every one admits—that no 
drop of water or of anything else ever is 
lost, ever disappears entirely from the uni- 
verse. Consider what that means. God, 
who rules and directs the whole universe, 
reckons with even a drop of water; knows 
exactly where it is to go and what it is to 
do; has got its proper place prepared for it, 
all through these ages, so that you may say 
that God has really known and has arranged 
from all eternity about every drop of water 
that goes over Niagara Falls, and that these 
drops of water, like the hairs of your head, 
are all numbered. 

Now, when a banker is numbering the 
money that you place with him in a bank— 
so many pounds, shillings and pence—if he 
should find an error of even one single penny 
in the account, he will not pass it over and 
say: “Oh! it is only a penny; that doesn’t 
matter much,” because he knows that there 
ought to be no error at all; and that in the 
balancing (as it is called) of his books a 
single penny wrong, or not properly accounted 
for, might mean much more—perhaps a 
hundred or even a thousand pounds wrongly 
calculated or entered in a wrong place. Of 
course there are no errors in God’s books 
ot the universe; but that is because the 
reckoning is all so perfect, so absolutely 
exact, that not even a drop of water can get 
out of its proper place, or do anything else 
than just what God has arranged from all 
eternity that it has got to do at one parti- 
cular moment. So that a drop of water 
might go down to the sea and be carried 
along by the great ocean currents towards 
the North Pole, and there get frozen up in 
an iceberg, not to be released again perhaps 
for hundreds of years, or perhaps never at 
all; or it might, on the other hand, go up in 
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vapour into the air, and then get poured 
down again in rain in one of the other Con- 
tinents, say in Asia or Africa, under the hot 
Equator. No matter; the drop is not lost. 
God numbers it, and knows where it is, 
and will continue to know all about it, in all 
its wanderings up and down the world; for 
it cannot wander out of His presence, or do 
anything but just what He means it to do. 
Nay, even if it should be—as it may be at 
any time—decomposed into its elements— 
hydrogen and oxygen, or H,O, as any 
chemist will explain to you—all the same it 
is not lost ; God reckons it and counts with 
it in the great book of the universe, and He 
knows that the H, and the O will just do 
the work that He means, and to exactly the 
degree that is represented by these figures 
—no more and no less—whether they remain 
asunder or are combined, as before, in a 
drop of water. 

I have always thought that this is one of 
the most wonderful views of God’s provi- 
dence that can be presented to any mind, 
whether of old or young ; that is, if you are 
only able to take it in at all. In one sense, 
indeed, no mind can ever take it in. Newton 
and Galileo and Lyell and Darwin and 
Faraday, if they were all living now, would 
all agree that it is impossible for any one 
even to conceive of how it is that this great 
order is accomplished—it is utterly and en- 
tirely beyond all of them to tell how the 
atoms of matter get all into just their proper 
places, and do exactly their proper work. 
We, who believe in God, believe that He 
does it ; though we are as far as ever from 
knowing how He does it. But if we can 
even dimly perceive the fact that God does 
indeed reckon the very drops of water in 
this earth of ours, in this tiny world of His 
—immense as it appears to us—in which we 
dwell, what shall we say about all the other 
worlds, planets and comets and suns and 
solar systems circling in the endless depths 
of space, of which we can only form any idea 
at all through the calculations of astronomy? 
It was surely no careless saying, that of the 
Hebrew prophet—like Christ’s saying above, 
it was no orientalism, but a very positive 
statement of a fact — He counteth the num- 
ber of the stars—He calleth them all by 
their names ”—“ not one faileth.” 

And so we may come round again to our 
text, which, you will now see clearly, I hope, 
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is not at all an exaggeration, but even an 
understatement of God’s care for every one 
of us. He, who counts the number of the 
stars, and who has reckoned all the drops of 
water in Niagara from the beginning of time, 
and all the waters of all seas, and not only 
on this earth of ours, but on all the planets 
in which water exists, can have no difficulty 
in numbering the hairs of our head, and we 
may therefore accept the fact that they “are 
all numbered” as one quite in accordance 
with what we know of God and His works. 
But in one respect the expression used is, 
no doubt, figurative, and is even meant to 
be so. It is of no very great consequence 
to us, perhaps, that God should number the 
hairs of our head, although He does so, and 
it is quite easy for Him to do so. But what 
our Lord means thereby is to show us that 
God is in very truth watching over us at 
every moment, and knows us all through, 
outside and in; the thoughts of the heart 
quite as much as the hairs of the head. 
That is surely something to think about, and 
never to forget thinking about. It may 
become if we ever forget it, and do wickedly 
in the sight of God, a terrible thing to think 
about. 

But let us take it rather as it is in that 
beautiful 139th Psalm, which you will do 
well to read and read carefully through after 
this sermon of mine. It is a grand and a 
glorious thing to think about, that God really 
cares for us, and knows us so well ; that He 
“‘ knoweth our downsitting and our uprising, 
and understandeth our thought afar off (that 
is when we have hardly come to know it 
ourselves); that He compasseth our path 
and our lying down, and is acquainted with 
all our ways,” and that “there is not a 
word in our tongue, but lo! O Lord, thou 
knowest it altogether.” We may well say 
with the Psalmist, that “such knowledge is 
too wonderful for us; it is high, we cannot 
attain unto it.” But we may be perfectly 
sure that the providence which has guided 
every drop of water in Niagara from the 
beginning of time, and which numbers the 
very hairs of our head, is even now and ever 
around us on every side, besetting us behind 
and before, and guiding us (if we will only 
consent to be so guided) in the ways ot 
His all-gracious and wise purposes, and to 
the destiny which He, as the loving Father 
of us all, sees to be best for each one of us. 
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(From the picture by MADAME RonnER) 
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Miss Marion Goodall, for 
some years Principal of the 
Church Missionary Society 
Female Institution there, 
coming upon other serious 
losses, revived the old outcry against the cost- 
liness, in human life, of West African Mis- 
sions. Whenever such an outcry brings to 
light defective organisation or personal unwis- 
dom, which may have tended to loss of life, it is 
useful. When, too, it results in an effort to 
introduce new methods of work, under which 
the loss of life may be less serious, it cannot 
be regretted. Thus, the visit of the Bishop 
of Sierra Leone to the West Indies, in order 
to see how far it may be possible to procure, 
from amongst the godly negroes in those 
islands, pastors and evangelists for African 
work, is the outcome of a wish to limit the 
mortality in the West Coast missions, and is 
an effort which may have far-reaching results. 
If the West -Indies can send us worthy 
helpers, why may not other lands be drawn 
on? We employ Indian soldiers in Africa ; 
might not Indian converts from Moham- 
medanism be useful amongst the Moham- 
medans of the same continent ? 

But, to return; when outcry merely frames 
an indictment against missions, whether in 
China or Africa, on the score that many 
lives are lost in the work, it will never obtain 
more than passing attention even from those 
who accept only secular arguments. For it 
is a postulate that the missionary’s aim is of 
the very highest character, and that, as no 
price can be fixed for a soul, it is impossible 
to establish any trade relation between the 
‘results ” and the cost at which they were 
attained. Indeed, it is surely no hard task 
to understand why climatic conditions, or 
even the murderous hostility of natives, can 
never be allowed to bar the way to missionary 
enterprise. It would be strangely humiliating 
if they did. The man of the world would 
point out that the same conditions have to 
be faced by naval, military, and civil ser- 


vants ; that these conditions are no barrier 
XXIV—59 
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WEST AFRICAN PIONEERS 


By THE Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Morninc PREACHER AT THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL 


to the extension of commerce, or to the 
pleasures of the sportsman; and that the 
loss of life in the services and in the ranks 
of commercial men abroad is often quite as 
serious as amongst missionaries. Every 
society, so far as I am aware, seeks to send 
out only persons whose health, after the 
most careful professional inquiry, gives 
promise of good service in the land to which 
they proceed. Every society irivites its 
workers to use such care of their health as 
is consistent with their duty. Every society 
may be taken to realise the fact that workers, 
who die soon after the cost of sending them 
out has been borne, are dear bargains. But 
the Christian Church cannot and will not 
leave some of the most prosperous of mis- 
sionary regions merely because the lives of 
the workers are but short. Men and women 
may fall by violence or by sickness; but 
others, stepping as it were over their bodies, 
go on tovictory. To the credit of the cause, 
there are never wanting volunteers, even for 
the forlorn hopes of the mission-field. 

The serious losses of the Church Mission- 
ary Society in its West African missions have 
often been used as proofs, both of the grim 
reality of the warfare upon which the mis- 
sionary recruit enters, and of the noble devo- 
tion so readily shown by the men and women 
who have laid down their lives at “ the white 
man’s grave,” or elsewhere on the coast. It 
does not seem always to be remembered that 
the early history of the Wesleyan missions on 
the same coast is no less conspicuous for its 
roll of martyrs. Indeed, there are few pages 
in the history of modern missions which bear 
more pathetic testimony to the devotion of 
the earliest women-workers. They were not 
missionaries in the old-fashioned sense, for 
they were only “ wives;” but these young 
brides, of whom I shall presently speak, 
showed a singleness of aim which may well 
stimulate the larger phalanx of women-mis- 
sionaries in our own day. 

The early history of Methodism in Sierra 
Leone is linked with the first of its missionary 
enterprises—the work in North America. 
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Some of the first black settlers conveyed to 
Sierra Leone in 1792 had heard the Gospel 
from Wesleyan evangelists in America. 
Arrived in Africa, they found themselves in 
the enjoyment of complete religious liberty, 
and therefore organised themselves for com- 
mon worship and mutual support, upon the 
plan with which they were most familiar. 
They began a Wesleyan Society ; and so many 
recruits gathered round them that the minutes 
of the Wesleyan Conference for 1792 include 
an entry of “ Sierra Leone: Coloured People, ' 
223” in the membership of the body. This 
early success led to a projected invasion of 
the Fulah country by missionaries sent from 
England. A band of mechanics, some of 
whom had filled the office of local preacher, 
were sent out in 1796. They had many 
advantages on their side. They were assured 
of a welcome at Sierra Leone, for the Negro 
Church was ready to profit by their example 
and teaching, as well as to promote the mis- 
sion inland. But the missionaries, though 
chosen with much care, seem to have been 
without qualification for their task. They fell 
a quarrelling on the way out, exhibited every 
sign of disgust on landing, refused to proceed 
inland, and were sent home again as promptly 
as possible. It is curious that a discreditable 
incident should have marked the opening of 
a work so full of the noblest self-sacrifice. 

The negro congregation was not dismayed 
by this unexpected view of the white man’s 
spiritual character. It recognised its need 
of teachers, and in 1806 one of its leaders 
sent to England an appeal for “a pious 
person, who could assist in preaching to the 
people, and taking charge of our small flock.” 
No one was immediately found, but in 1810 
Cornwall provided from the Helstone circuit 
an itinerant preacher, who, in those days of 
unconcern for the heathen, felt it his duty to 
volunteer for Africa. The Dewsbury circuit 
found him three young men as companions 
in the enterprise. They sailed in 1811, 
narrowly escaped capture by a French priva- 
teer, and were received with great joy by the 
black congregation. 

It was not, however, until 1814 that the 
first woman worker went out to this field. 
She was the wife of Mr. Davies, a Welsh 
preacher, assigned to this new and perilous 
venture. They reached the colonyin February 
1815, and both at once plunged into work. 
Mrs. Davies was happy in the possession of 
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a cheerful disposition, an amiable temper, 
and some accomplishments. She readily drew 
the women around her, and, on Governor 
Macarthy causing a large school to be built 
on the mission premises, she soon had nearly 
150 girls under her instruction. Mrs. 
Davies passed through the worst season of 
the year, fatal to several Europeans, without 
failure to health. But on December 8, she 
and her husband were both seized with fever. 
All attention was paid to both sufferers. 
Mr. Davies held out, but his wife’s strength 
failed, and she died on the 15th. “Her 
loss,” said Governor Macarthy, “‘is the public’s 
loss.” She was in her thirtieth year, and had 
spent but ten months in Africa. The first 
of the missionaries to die had been the 
Helstone preacher, Mr. Warren; Mrs. Davies 
was the second. Thus early the women of 
the mission began to earn distinction in 
suffering. 

The work of the mission went forward 
with complete success, and the more readily, 
perhaps, because of the striking unanimity of 
feeling between the European ministers in 
the colony. The chaplain, the missionaries 
of the Church Missionary Society, and the 
Methodist workers were all in heartiest ac- 
cord. Mr. Davies appealed for more aid, and 
the swift removal of others did not debar 
recruits from the field. In 1816 the Con- 
ference appointed Mr. and Mrs. Brown to 
Sierra Leone. They reached the colony in 
December, and Mrs. Brown was put in 
charge of a class of eighteen members. Great 
hopes were entertained of her labours; but 
they were speedily cut short. The mission 
band again passed safely through the un- 
healthy season; but then, as before, the 
sorrowscame. Mr. Butscher, the devout and 
sympathetic chaplain, died. At his funeral 
Mrs. Brown was “ impressed with the pro- 
bability of her own approaching end”—a 
feeling which doubtless disposed to sickness. 
A few weeks afterwards Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
both fell ill; he recovered ; she died in July 
1817, after spending but seven months in 
the field. 

The next recruits were two unmarried 
men, Mr. Baker and Mr. Gillison, who 
landed in February 1819. Of these, John 
Gillison, a young labourer from Bourne, in 
the Grantham circuit, died before six months 
were past, in the twenty-second year of his 
life. In the following year Mr. and Mrs. 
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Huddlestone came out. They were the 
third married couple to enter the field, but 
in this case there was a departure from pre- 
cedent. Both survived the first year of 
work, and, when the almost inevitable blow 
fell, it carried off not the wife but the 
husband. Mr. Huddleston died in April 
1823, in the third year of his ministry, and 
Mrs. Huddleston returned to England. ‘The 
serious mortality in the mission had pro- 
duced at home a resolution of the Missionary 
Committee, that workers should not be 
expected to remain more than three years in 
the mission, unless they should wish it; but 
there was no wavering in the resolve to carry 
on the work. 

The next of the women workers was Mrs. 
Hawkins, who sailed with her husband for 
the Gambia in March, 1824. They returned 
in 1827, the first married couple to fulfil 
their allotted time of service in the colony. 
They had, however, suffered from fever, and 
had been “ near death, from which,” says the 
contemporary account, “ they recovered very 
slowly.” In April, 1826, another married 
couple sailed from England. They arrived 
at Sierra Leone in May, and went on to the 
Gambia. Both were speedily attacked by 
fever, and Mrs. Dawson, who, as the Wesleyan 
Magazine said, had “bid fair to be a bright 
luminary in that part of the heathen world,” 
died on August 1st. She was in the twenty- 
seventh year of her life, and had reached 
her place in the field only ten months and 
five days before her death. The Annual 
Missionary Report for 1828 noticed the de- 
parture of three more workers, one of whom, 
Mr. Marshall, was accompanied by his wife. 
The report renders just honour to the mis- 
sionary spirit of Methodism when, discussing 
the African stations and their perils, it says 
that, ‘though we never send any missionary 
to these places who does not voluntarily en- 
gage himself in the work, and notwithstand- 
ing the hazard which is supposed to be 
attached to a residence there, we have never 
yet been without men when wanted to en- 
counter all the perils of the climate for the 
sake of those who need their spiritual assist- 
ance.” Too much stress must not be laid 
upon the mention of “men” only. The 
women went as wives, and so would not be 
counted as persons volunteering to go. It 
is not so easy to pardon the easy optimism 
of “the hazard which is supposed to be 
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attached.” It was signally rebuked by the 
fact that the new recruits, and the workers 
whom they joined, six persons in all, were 
dead within the space of two years. One of 
these recruits had been reared in the Found- 
ling Hospital, London. 

Our concern, however, is with Mrs. Mar- 
shall. She was a native of Newcastle, and 
left England for Africa as a bride. On 
reaching the Gambia she was placed in charge 
of the female class at Bathurst, and also gave 
much of her time to the girls in the day- 
school. She had, we are assured, “a spirit 
equal to that of her husband.” He was the 
first to fall, dying at his post in August 1830, 
after a residence of twenty one months in 
Africa. His wife was advised to return home 
with her infant child. She sailed at once, 
but within forty-eight hours after landing at 
Bristol, she also died. ‘Events such as 
these,” wrote Mr. Marshall’s biographer, 
““. , . . stagger human reason,” a comment 
which doubtless reflected the general feeling 
of Methodism at the succession of blows 
which had swept away six workers, and left 
but one Wesleyan missionary on the West 
coast of Africa. 

But Mrs. Marshall’s return to England 
was not without results. She brought to 
England, as nurse on the voyage for her child, 
a black girl named Sally. Sally was directed 
to convey the little one to friends at New- 
castle, but on her way to call at the old 
Mission-house in Hatton Garden, London. 
Sally discharged her task faithfully. On 
arriving at Hatton Garden her care of the 
child attracted the particular attention of 
certain young men who were assembled there 
awaiting location in the foreign field. Sally, 
to quote the narrative of one of their number, 
“seemed very fond of little Richard; and 
while she carefully folded him in her sable 
arms, and bedewed him with her tears, she 
would teil of her country, and of her master 
and mistress, ina manner the most affecting.” 
One of these young men was so touched by 
the black girl’s care for her charge, and the 
circumstances which had brought her to 
England, that he volunteered for the place 
which Mr. Marshall’s death had left vacant 
on the Gambia. He was at once accepted, 
took to himself a wife, and sailed for Africa, 
where he did excellent service. He was not 
the only one of that group who went out to 
Africa. Another, Mr. William Fox, was the 
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author of a now forgotten “ History of the 
Wesleyan Missions on the Western Coast of 
Africa,” from which I have mainly drawn the 
facts contained in this paper. In after years 
he often met in Africa the Sally of this 
incident, and, as he puts it, ‘“‘had the melan- 
choly pleasure of witnessing her peaceful and 
happy death.” But I need not carry any 


IN A STRANGE LAND 


further the story of the women who died, 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the 
serious losses of these years did not put an 
end to the mission. So admirable, indeed, 
was the spirit of the volunteers, so cheerfully 
did they meet death, that the story of their 
brief labours and their early end could but 
stimulate the faith and courage of others. 





IN A STRANGE LAND 


By E. B. SPEIRS 


m@\T was a sleepy little country 
town unnoticed by the guide- 
books and far from the 
tourist track. Even the 
church at the head of the 
quiet square was for once 
unattractive, and the stray rambler had to be 
content with the sight of an occasional dis- 
taff in the hands of an ancient Bretonne, or 
of a woman cleaning flax in a den, or with 
watching the twisting of ropes in most primi- 
tive fashion on the open roadside. But at 
the end of a steep dark lane leading to a 
wooded height which seemed to promise 
nothing more than shade and a possible out- 
look, a quaint church tower was seen peep- 
ing through the tall trees. 

Stepping over the upright slab in the 
churchyard wall which served as gateway, we 
entered the little low Gothic door, and de- 
scending one or two steps found ourselves 
in a dimly-lit red building almost like the 
crypt of a great cathedral. At first it seemed 
as if the big grey granite font with its rough 
decorations almost effaced by age, and the 
naive biographies of Saint Margaret and Saint 
Ives which were hung on the pillars in the 
aisle, were all that was worthy of attention. 
A chance glance upwards in the choir, how- 
ever, brought the pleasing revelation that 
this simple old-world house of God had its 
treasures, too, in the shape of a vaulted 
ceiling covered with scriptural scenes and 
representations of incidents in the Lives of 
the Saints, in fresco. 

The figures were rude and the groupings 
grotesque, but had not these crowded panels 
now faded and peeled served as an illustrated 
Bible and sacred story-book to the cluldren 





there for many generations, telling them in 
colour and form how Adam and Eve had 
been driven from Paradise, how the boy 
Samuel had served the Lord in the taber- 
nacle, how St. Michael had overcome the 
dragon, and how the Christ took the little 
ones up in His arms and blessed them ? 

We had already a feeling of being far 
away when we stepped out into the church- 
yard crowded with crosses, where the few 
names were all unfamiliar save for the Ker 
in some otherwise unusual combination, 
which reminded us that if we were in a land 
of strangers, we were still at least in a land 
of Celts. Here, too, men live and die of 
whose bare existence we reck not and are 
laid in this peaceful resting-place beside 
these holy weather-beaten walls, away from 
the faint stir of the street below, and shut 
in even from a slumbrous world by that 
rampart of lofty trees. Reflecting thus 
on the humanising lesson of unknown and 
unvisited places we stooped down to look 
more closely at a low stone surmounted by a 
simple cross standing all by itself in a dark 
corner close by one of the moss-grown but- 
tresses, and read: 


“John Macdonall, Gentleman, of Oxford, died 21st 
March, 1877.” 


A strange meeting with a countryman in 
this strange land! 

Could the heart have felt more full had 
the wanderer stumbled upon this lowly 
solitary grave with its brief life-story which 
yet told so much, in the wilds of some dark 
continent, instead of in this quiet nook 
under the shadow of a time-worn Breton 
church P 
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THE GARDEN FRONT 


FULHAM PALACE 


By tHE Rev. W. SPARROW SIMPSON, D.D. 


CONCLUDING PAPER 


was, he was also an ardent lover of 
those who were of the reformed reli- 
gion. 

There is a delightful picture of Bishop 
Ridley’s quiet life at Fulham, related by 
Fox, which carries with it an unmistakable 
air of truth. He tells of the bishop’s gentle 
nature and kindly pity for old Mrs. Bonner, 
the mother of the bishop. Mrs. Bonner 
dwelt in a house hard by the bishop’s resi- 
dence, and when Ridley was at his manor 
house, he would always send for her, together 
with Mrs. Mungey, Bonner’s sister, to dinner 
and to supper, saying, “Go for my Mother 
Bonner.” However illustrious his guests, 
she was never displaced from her seat. ‘ By 
your lordship’s favour,” he would say, “ this 
place of right and custom is for my Mother 
Bonner.” Fox, not unnaturally, draws a 
contrast between Ridley’s gentle treatment 
of the aged lady, and Bonner’s conduct after 
he regained the see. Fox also gives a 
charming account of the manner in which 
Ridley would spend his time at Fulham, 
reading daily to his family a lecture at the 
common prayer, and even “hiring them 
with money to learn by heart certain principal 
chapters, but especially Acts xii.” The 


| F Fox was a good hater, and he certainly 
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pious, studious life which Ridley loved 
amidst “the tranquillity of ancient trees” 
seems to befit the quiet gardens, and con- 
trasts only too vividly with the cruel tortures 
through which he passed to his reward. 

A little later, one Litchfield, a Court 
musician, laid an information against Bishop 
Aylmer, that he had unduly cut down the 
stately elms at Fulham. The bishop, it 
appeared, had refused to give Litchfield 
twenty timber trees, and the enraged musi- 
cian determined to be revenged. But the 
Queen herself was quoted in defence of the 
Prelate. Elizabeth had lately lodged at the 
Palace, “ where she misliked nothing, but 
that her lodgings were kept from all good 
prospect by the thickness of the trees; as 
she told her vice-chamberlain, and he re- 
ported so to the bishop.” But still the false 
rumour spread, and crystallised into a bad 
pun: men said that instead of being called 
Elmar, he ought to be called Mar-Elm, for 
that he had marred all the elms of Fulham. 
The Dean of Ely, however, completely vindi- 
cated the bishop. Hearing at a great man’s 
table railing discourse about the Fulham 
elms, he asked how long they had been 
felled ; and being told some half a year 
ago: “they are marvellously grown in the 
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London. The lesser lights: 
Bancroft, “ the chief over- 
seer of the last translation 
of the Bible ;” Vaughan, of 
whom Fuller says with more 
than his usual quaintness, 
“that he was a very cor- - 
pulent man but spiritually 
minded ; ” Abbot, whose 
later years were clouded 
by the fact that he accident- 


ally killed a keeper of Lord . 
Zouch’s whilst hunting in 7 
his lordship’s park ; King, - 
whom James I. called “ the 

King of Preachers,” and 
who was buried in St. Paul’s sf 
Cathedral under a_ stone 4 


inscribed with the word 
RESURGAM —the very 
stone, some like to believe, 
which was brought to Sir 
THE BANQUET HALL Christopher Wren to form 





time,” said he, “for, I assure you, I was 
there within these four days, and they seem 
to be about two hundred years old.” 
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It was the same brave old bishop who, F ie ao 
when Elizabeth refused to have a tooth ex- Kiki dig But 
tracted which had excessively tormented her, steels 
forcing her to pass whole nights without rest, garden: 
persuaded her that the pain of extraction 3 
was not so very severe after all. Old as he brough 
was, and few teeth as he had to spare, he pon 
sat down in the Royal presence and bade tink tile 
the surgeon pull out one of his teeth forth- maple, 
with. Whereby her Majesty was encouraged walvut, 
to submit to a similar operation. Strype is the tri 
heartless enough to suggest that perhaps pest Tha, 
the bishop’s tooth was decayed. But this is pera 
sheer superfluity of naughtiness. pees 

From Aylmer to Compton is a long in- Suu: tt 
terval, filled with names of prelates familiar ear teon 
in the history of England. The greater lights : a 
the martyred Laud, whose diary makes men- aa ee 
tion of his residence at Fulham ; the pious the B 
Juxon, who stood beside his royal master on atenal 
the scaffold and heard the mysterious charge es. a. eine 
“ Remember,” and who after the dreadful : . ag Pog oe 
scene seems to have lived quietly at Fulham od ek of his 
till the house and grounds were sold to Colonel Aa Oe AT ne 
Harvey ; Sheldon, one of the royal chaplains, _> ~~ eniliter 
soon translated to the archi-episcopal throne, by his’ 
the final goal of so many of the Bishops of GATEWAY INTO KITCHEN GARDEN 
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PRIVATE ENTRANCE TO GROUNDS 


the centre from which he might trace the 
plan of the present cathedral. 

But of all these prelates, none is recorded 
to have bestowed such pains upon the palace 
gardens as Bishop Compton. He enriched 
them with an abundance of rare trees, 
brought mainly, it is said, from North 
America. Amongst them are enumerated 
the ash-leaved maple and the scarlet-flowered 
maple, the Virginian red cedar, the black 
walnut, the white oak and the evergreen oak, 
the triple thorn acacia, the cork tree, the 
cedar of Libanus, and many other beautiful 
varieties. Thirty-one of Bishop Compton’s 
trees were still standing in 1751: in 1809 
the largest cedar measured eight feet eight 
inches in girth. 

It is worth notice that Bishop Compton 
had been a cornet of horse at the time of 
the Restoration. He took Holy Orders 
soon after that period ; but “ in 1688, when he 
was a bishop of fourteen years standing, the 
excitement of the revolution, and the danger 
of his pupil the Princess Anne, so roused 
the soldier in him that he resumed his 
military dress, and with sword and pistols 
by his side, escorted his charge to North- 
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ampton. In a little time,” Burnet adds, “a 
small army was formed about her, who chose 
to be commanded by the Bishop of London.” 

Mr. Abbey, in his interesting book “ The 
English Church and its Bishops,” remarks 
upon the curious circumstance that the last 
English bishop who appeared in arms and 
took the command of troops should have 
been succeeded by the last bishop who in 
England has held a high diplomatic appoint- 
ment. Dr. Robinson was of the Queen’s 
Privy Council, Privy Seal, and first pleni- 
potentiary at the Congress of Utrecht. The 
splendour of his retinue on occasion of his 
appearance at the Congress excited the wrath 
of the historian Oldmixon. The bishop, he 
says, had “ one coach with eight horses, and 
five with six horses, four pages and twelve 
footmen in liveries ; with an appointment of 
gooo ounces of plate, half of which was gilt ; 
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and a black velvet gown, richly covered with 
gold loops, having a long train, to be borne 
up by two pages in ash-coloured coats, with 
silver orvaces and green velvet waistcoats. 
This pompous account,” he continues, “ is 
no more suitable to the pastor of a Christian 
Church, than it would be if he had been 
made Master of the Ceremonies. But 
neither this consideration, nor the care of 
two flocks of his as Dean of Windsor and 
Bishop of Bristol, could keep this prelate 
at home.” If the reader finds a difficulty in 
the construction of the last sentence but one 
it is hoped that he will lay the blame on 
Oldmixon’s shoulders. The “silver or- 
vaces ” are the laces or fringes with which 
the pages’ coats were ornamented. (The 
word is connected with orphrey.) 

In a scarce little book “ Liste des Noms 
et Qualitez de leurs Excellences mes Seig- 
neurs les Plénipotentiaires ... qui se trou- 
vent au Congrés de la Paix Générale a 
Utrecht” the first name given is that of 
“son Excellence Milord Jean par la per- 
mission de Dieu, Evéque de Bristol, Doyen 
de Windsor, et de Woolverhampton” &c. 


AND THE LODGE 


&c ; and his arms are figured on the first 
plate. 

Bishop (afterwards Archbishop) Howley 
not only added to the palace the front 
which faces the lawn, but also bestowed 
much care upon the gardens. Bishop 
Blomfield, as his son records, delighted in 
planting new and choice trees. “He 
seemed to know each tree and shrub, and 
to regard them with a kind of affection ; 
and when guests were with him, it was his 
amusement to introduce them to the names 
and qualities of the rarer specimens.” To 
him the palace is very largely indebted ; 
he new-roofed the house, built additional 
rooms, rebuilt a wing of the old court, and 
almost entirely restored the whole building. 
“The palace grounds have about half a mile 
of river frontage, and the house, garden, and 
paddocks are surrounded by a moat a mile 
in circumference, probably a work of the 
Danes. To cleanse this immense moat, to 
remake the sluices, to replace the river em- 
bankments, to raise by several feet a water 
meadow of many acres, to renew all the 
fences, and to put the whole of a neglected 
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estate into a condition of perfect order,” 
cost Bishop Blomfield, during his incum- 
bency, no less than £10,000. These ex- 
tensive works were most necessary, for even 
in 1874 a serious flood occurred, in which 
the flooring of some of the rooms was up- 
heaved by the force of the water. So Mr. 
Walford records. The moat is said to have 
been formed by the Danish army when 
encamped here in 879. 

Mention must be made of a series of 
portraits of Bishops of London which adorn 
the palace. Here, says the late Bishop of Col- 
chester, are “ Ridley, the martyr ; Sandys and 
Grindal; the ambitious Laud ; 
Juxon, the friend of Charles I. ; 
Compton, who had adorned the 
palace gardens with those rare 
and stately trees; the states- 
man Robinson, the learned 
Gibson, the divines Sherlock and 
Lowth; the mild and amiable 
Porteus, who loved Fulham so 
well, and thanked God the even- 
ing before his death that he had , 
been suffered to return thither ° 
to die; Howley and Blomfield.” 
These, and many others, form 
an important historical series. 
Tunstall’s portrait isa copy from 
Holbein, by Taylor; Grindal 
and Laud are copies from 
Vandyke by old Stone; Ban- 
croft and Abbot are attributed 
to Cornelius Jansen ; Compton 
is a copy from the original by 
Kneller. 

Fulham has had, of course, 
its royal visitants. Norden says 
that Henry III. often lay at Ful- 
ham Palace. Bishop Bancroft 
entertained Elizabeth, and 
James I., on his coronation, 
visited the same prelate. 
Bishop Montaigne received here 
Charles I. and his Queen. 

Occasionally there were less 
welcome visitors, as in 1141, 
during the war between King 
Stephen and the Empress Maud, 
when Geoffrey de Mandeville, SNe 
the King’s General, came to a 
Fulham and seized Robert de 4 
Sigillo, Bishop of London, then 
lodging in his own manor place. 
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The biskop was forced to purchase his 
liberty with a great ransom. So says Bishop 
Porteus. 

Whether Fulham “as Master Camden 
taketh it, signifieth volucrum domus, the 
habitacle of birdes, or the place of fowles,” 
is a question which may fairly be left to 
the philologist to determine. ‘ Fudlon and 


Fuglas, in the Saxon toong, doe signifie 
fowles, and ham or hame, as much as home 
in our toong; so that Fudlonham, or Fuglas- 
hame, is as much as to saie, as the home or 
So Norden, in his 

And certainly the 


habitacle of fowles.” 
* Speculum Britanniz.” 
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rich clusters of ancient trees may well have 
attracted in the past, as they still attract in 
the present, the feathered songsters of the 
grove. It is, at any rate, a pleasanter 
derivation than Somner’s, in his Saxon 
Dictionary, who has the audacity to suggest 
“Fulham, quasi Foulham, from the dirti- 
ness of the place.” It is to be feared that 
he had never been invited to be a guest 
at Fulham Palace, and thus avenged him- 
self. 

Lysons, in his “ Environs,” says that “ A 
large wooden chair in which Bishop Bonner 
is said to have sat to pass sentence upon 
heretics, was placed in a shrubbery near the 
palace, which gave occasion to an elegant 
poem written by Miss Hannah More during 
a visit to the Palace.” The chair existed, 
Faulkner says, till 1810, when it became 
entirely decayed and was removed from the 
grounds. “A certain Bishop of London, 
one fine morning in the month of June, 
more than two hundred years after the death 
of the aforesaid Bonner, just as the clock of 
the Gothic chapel had struck six, undertook 
to cut with his own hand a narrow path 
through, since called Zhe Monk’s Walk ; 
just as he had begun to clear the way, sud- 
denly up started from the chair the ghost of 
Bishop Bonner, who in a tone of just and 
bitter indignation, uttered some verses com- 
mencing : 





THE LITTLE LAD AND THE ARROWS 


SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN 


By THE REv. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


FIRST EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ Gentle Jesus meek and mild” 
Lesson: 1 Samuel xiv. 4-17 
Text : ‘‘ But the lad knew not anything.’”"—1z Sam. xx. 39 
THE LITTLE LAD AND THE ARROWS 
Sefale’d 






ia\HERE are roses that grow in 
‘¥/ such close clusters, that you 
cannot pull a full-blown rose 
without plucking off along 
with it a bud or two. So 
our human lives are so 
closely clustered together that what happens 





THE LITTLE LAD AND 


THE ARROWS 


‘Reformer, hold! ah! spare my shade; 
Respect the hallow'd dead : 
Vain prayers! I see the opening glade, 
See utter darkness fled.” 


Faulkner considers the poem a jeu 
@esprit. ‘Those who desire more of it, will 
find the other seventeen verses in his pages. 

A narrow retired walk at the end of the 
lawn in a grove partly planted by Bishop 
Porteus was called in his time the Nuns’ 
Walk. 

It cannot be said that Fulham Palace is 
picturesquely situated ; or, that it owes any- 
thing to close juxtaposition with a magnificent 
cathedral ; it does not stand, like Lincoln 
Palace, ‘on its sovereign hill;” nor, like 
lordly Farnham, on the crest of a precipitous 
eminence; nor has it the stately grandeur 
of Lambeth ; but, for all that, Fulham has 
beauties of its own. Its thorough air of 
comfort, its deep lawns and overarching trees, 
its calm and quiet within so short a distance 
of the din of busy London, make it empha- 
tically a house to live in; a house in which 
tired body and weary brain may find rest 
and refreshment. 

The present writer begs to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to Sir Arthur Blomfield, 
who has been so good as to draw for him a 
sketch plan of Fulham Palace, without which 
it would have been most difficult to describe 
the arrangement of the buildings. 


to one affects another. Into the beautiful 
story of the devoted friendship of David and 
Jonathan is brought a side glimpse of a little 
lad so obscure that his name is not even men- 
tioned, but who shows such sterling qualities 
that he is well worth studying. 

One day his master took him out with 





him to a spot where there was a great land- 
mark of a rock rising out of the plain, calle 
Ezel. Beside this rock he gave out that h 
was going to amuse himself by practising 
with his bow and arrows. The favourit 
weapon of Jonathan was the bow. Th 
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tribe of Benjamin, to which he belonged, was 
a tribe of archers, and Jonathan was the 
captain of the king’s guard of bowmen. On 
this particular day he pretended to engage 
in the familiar sport of archery, and the little 
lad carried his quiver with a supply of 
arrows in it. While Jonathan was practising 
his shooting, his servant had to gather the 
arrows that had been discharged, and bring 
them back to his master. After a while, as 
if tired of his game, Jonathan gave his 
quiver and bow to the little lad, and bade 
him take them home, while he himself would 
follow soon after. 

Behind the big rock Ezel, in one of its 
shady crevices, David was hiding himself 
from his terrible enemy Saul. And Jonathan, 
who knew of his hiding-place, had previously 
arranged by this little artifice to tell him 
whether his father’s fury was over, and 
whether it would be safe for him to come 
back to the palace. When Jonathan said to 
the lad “Is not the arrow beyond thee?” 
David, who overheard the words, knew 
that Saul was determined to kill him, and 
that he must escape for his life. When 
the lad went away David and Jonathan 
came together for a short time; and then, 
with tender words and bitter tears, the two 
friends parted, never more to meet in this 
world. 

Of all this by-play that was going on, the 
little lad knew nothing. He did not know 
that the arrows which he saw his master 
shooting, and which he ran to pick up, had 
a meaning quite as clear as the arrow-like 
marks on the dial-plate of the telegraph 
instrument, to which the quivering needle so 
rapidly points. He did not know that in what 
he was doing he was the messenger of fate 
who preserved the life of David, so that he 
might become the king of Israel, and 
accomplish God’s mighty purposes in behalf 
of His people. He never thought of prying 
into his master’s conduct, or trying to find out 
what must have puzzled him very much— 
why such a splendid marksman was shooting 
his arrows past the target, without any aim 
or purpose, and why he should so suddenly 
have got tired of his sport, and ordered him 
to go home alone. Whatever might have 
been his thoughts he kept them discreetly to 
himself, and simply did as he was com- 
manded to do. Jonathan told him to run 
and find out the arrows. ‘Make speed, 
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haste, stay not,” said his master; and the lad 
sped away almost as fast as the arrows 
themselves, and brought them back with the 
least possible delay to his master. He put 
his whole heart into the work and did it 
thoroughly. And his conduct in this seem- 
ing game for amusement was of a piece with 
his conduct in the serious work of attacking 
with his master the fortress of the Philistines 
at Michmash. For we have every reason 
to believe that the unknown armour-bearer 
of Jonathan on that occasion was no other 
than this little lad. ‘Come and let us go 
over to the garrison of the Philistines. It 
may be that the Lord will fight for us, for 
there is no restraint to the Lord to save by 
many or by few,” said the gallant Jonathan. 
The armour-bearer, sharing the same daunt- 
less faith and courage, replied, * Do all that 
is in thine heart; behold I am with thee 
according to thine heart.” And so, climbing 
on their hands and knees up the steep face 
of the cliff, the two young men reached the 
top, and discharged such a flight of arrows 
from their bows that twenty men fell at the 
first onset, and the garrison fled in a panic. 
Thus the same excellent reliable qualities 
which characterised the youthful hero in the 
incident of the shooting, distinguished him 
in helping to win for Israel this glorious 
victory. 


SECOND EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ We are but little children weak " 
Lesson : 1 Samuel xx. 35-end 
Text: ‘‘ But the lad knew not anything.” —1z Samuel 
XX, 39 
THE LITTLE LAD AND THE ARROWS 


HAVE you ever seen a bird standing on a 
telegraph wire? It simply regards it as a 
convenient perch, and knows not the mes- 
sages that are passing beneath its feet, upon 
which the most important interests may de- 
pend. And so little do you know, often, the 
meaning of your simplest acts, which you 
do to please yourselves. Perhaps great re- 
sults depend upon them. The most trifling 
things may have all-important consequences. 
In nature small things work out great ends. 
The insect comes to suck the honey out of 
a flower, and all that it cares for is to get a 
pleasant food for itself ; and that little act is 
used to make the flower produce fruit and 
seed for the blessing of the world. You 
blow the downy head of a dandelion in sport 








852 THE LITTLE LAD 
to find out what o’clock it is; and your play 
is helping to carry out God’s serious purpose 
of distributing plants over the earth. You 
make a slide on the snow-covered street, by 
pressing down the new-fallen snow by the 
motion of your gliding feet, and you are 
doing on a small scale what nature is doing 
on a stupendous scale in the Alps and 
Himalayas, changing the snow that falls on 
the heights, by its own weight, as it presses 
down the valleys, into glacier-ice, which is 
the most wonderful agency of nature, bring- 
ing down the vapours of the sky from the 
clouds, in the safest, slowest, most steadfast, 
and continuous way to form the sources of 
the great rivers of the world, and to water 
all the plains and valleys. And so every- 
thing that you do in play or earnest is con- 
nected with some great far-reaching principle. 
What you do may be a trifle, but it helps to 
build up your character, and also to show 
the character that you have built up, and it 
has eternal consequences. The things that 
you do may often seem like drawing a 
bow at a venture, and the arrow may have 
results whose full nature you will never 
know till you get to the other side of the 
grave. 

In the celebrated charge of the “ Light 
Brigade,” in the Crimea, the heroic band 
knew that the order was a mistake, that 
some one had blundered. But they did not 
ask the reason why, but boldly went forward 
to meet the enemy according to their duty, 
and so earned immortal fame. They gave 
implicit obedience to those who had a 
right to claim it. And this is the special 
duty of young people. They cannot guide 
themselves, and they must therefore obey 
the leading of those who are older and 
wiser. Your duty is to obey your parents, 
to do what your teachers bid you; and 
this not sulkily, compelled by fear, but 
smilingly and willingly, from faith and love 
to those who are over you, such as the 
lad in the story had to Jonathan. And 
by-and-by you will find out for yourselves 
that you did the right thing, and were wisely 
guided. 

Make the little lad your own model, too, 
in doing speedily what you have to do. 
Whatever the task be, do it instantly if you 
would do it easily. David said to God “I 
made haste and delayed not to keep Thy 
commandments.” And so should you say 
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and do. The young lad in the story was 
employed in the service of a prince, and it 
was a proverb of old that “the king’s busi- 
ness requireth haste.” I am afraid that there 
is no other business about which people take 
it so easy as the business of their heavenly 
King. They do their own business first, and 
what time is left is given to that King’s busi- 
ness. This surely is not being faithful and 
loyal! God’s arrows fly beyond you, and 
you may never pick them up; you may hope- 
lessly lose them, if you do not run to meet 
them. Remember who said, ‘I must be 
about my Father's business.” 

God is testing you by your little daily acts, 
as Gideon tested his soldiers at the wayside 
brook ; and just as Gideon chose his warriors 
from those who did not lie down leisurely to 
drink the water, but simply scooped it up in 
the hollow of their hand for a moment and 
then passed on ; so God chooses those who 
are to do good work in the world, and to 
help Him in overcoming its evil, by the 
diligent, effectual way in which, when off 
their guard, they do the common things of 
every-day life. 

It is supposed that those strange cunei- 
form or arrow-shaped characters in which 
the old Assyrians stamped their records 
upon bricks, and which our scholars have 
made out in such a wonderful way, had 
the original idea of them derived from the 
shooting of arrows, to find out, by the direc- 
tion of their fall, what was the will of heaven 
regarding any matter in which the people were 
interested. And so your acts are like these 
arrows. If you do all things not as unto 
men, but as unto the Lord, God will put a 
higher meaning into them, and make them 
of greater worth and influence ; just as Jesus 
put a higher meaning into Mary’s anointing 
of Him, and made the barley loaves and the 
fishes of the little lad a feast for multitudes. 
As you help Jesus by your work, you will 
know the miracle that He is doing. Your 
work will bring you into sympathy with, and 
understanding of, the ways of God. The 
falling of an apple will reveal to you the law 
which keeps the stars in their courses. The 
flying of a boy’s kite will tell you the secret 
of the lightning. And at last you will find 
out the meaning of any act you unconsciously 
do with a loving heart and a right mind, 
when Jesus shall reveal to you at the judg- 
ment seat that you have done it for Him. 
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THE LITTLE LAD AND THE ARROWS 


THIRD EVENING 
Opening Hymn : ‘ By cool Siloam’s shady rill ” 
Lesson : 2 Samuel xxiii. 8-18 
Text: ‘‘ And David longed and said, Oh, that one would 


give me drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem, 
which is by the gate.”—2 Samuel xxiii. 15 


THE WELL OF BETHLEHEM 


|} OnE of the things, that I remember best 


about Bethlehem was the well of David. It 
is a few minutes’ walk from the town, in the 
middle of an enclosed garden. It is nota 
spring, but a deep rock-hewn cistern, into 
which water oozes from the soil. A number 
of women were around it waiting their turn 
to fill their jars. One of them tied a cord 
to a pitcher and let it down into the dark 
depths, and brought it up full of clear, 
sparkling water. I tasted it, and found it 
deliciously cool and pleasant. With the 
woman I noticed a little boy, with fair hair 
and bright dark eyes. I asked his name, 
and he shyly said, “JIesa.” Was it not 
strange to see a boy whose name was Jesus 
in the very place where our Saviour was 
born? The name was always a common 
one in Palestine, and our Lord did not take 
an altogether new name which no other 
human being could have; but He took a 
common name, because He was in all things 
made like unto His brethren. 
David was hiding in the cave of Adullam, 
amid the dreary parched valleys, a short 
distance down from Bethlehem; and his 
native town was in the hands of the Philis- 
tines. One day the heat was unusually 
great, and there was not a drop of water to 
be seen anywhere. You know how, by the 
law of contraries in our nature, a thirsty per- 
son dreams of flowing fountains anda hungry 
person of a table spread with all manner of 
dainties, and we think more of the beauty 
of flowers in the desolate winter, when none 
are to be had, than in the bright summer, 
when they grow everywhere beside our path. 
So was it with David. The sun-scorched 
crags around him, and the dry, white bed 
of the streamlet below, aggravated his thirst 
until it became unbearable ; and just as the 
mirage—that wonderful picture of false lakes 
and streams—rises up in the desert before 
the eye of the parched traveller, so the pic- 
ture of the well of Bethlehem, from whose 
sweet, cold waters he used to drink when he 
was a boy, rose up before his fancy’s eye; 
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and the passionate longing came from his 
lips: “Oh, that one would give me drink 
of the water of the well of Bethlehem, which 
is by the gate!” I could thoroughly sym- 
pathise with David’s feeling. When passing 
over the hot, dry, rocky hills of Judzea, where 
there was no green thing and no sparkle of 
running water, how I longed for a draught 
from one of the beautiful rills that come 
tumbling down the sides of my native hills 
far away. And when I did hear the long- 
banished music of a laughing brook, its 
lullaby nursed me with the familiar sounds 
of home. 

David’s longing cry was heard by the men 
who formed his body guard. As Tennyson 
has told us, in his “ Idylls of the King,” of 
the mighty deeds of Arthur’s Knights of the 
Round Table, so David, the sweet minstrel 
of Israel, has told us, in the Chronicles of the 
kings of Israel, of the mighty deeds of his 
brave followers. But on this occasion they 
surpassed themselves. With swift feet they 
rushed up the hills to the ramparts ot 
Bethlehem, broke through the lines of the 
enemy, and hastily filling a goat-skin with 
water, brought it back to the king. But 
David, thirsty as he was, would not drink the 
precious fluid. When he saw the devotion 
of his brave followers, he blamed himself for 
having exposed them to such danger by so 
thoughtlessly expressing his longing. He 
valued the water procured at such risk as if 
it had been the life-blood of the three heroes. 
“Ts not this the blood of men?” he said. 
And therefore he poured it out upon the 
ground as a libation or offering to God, 
the great Giver who had inspired the sacri- 
fice. 

Thus David’s unselfish piety was as great 
as the bravery of his mighty men. His 
seeming waste of their gift was the highest 
use that he could have put it to. If it had 
been drunk it would have refreshed his 
parched lips for a moment, and then the 
incident would have been forgotten. But 
by refusing it and offering it to the Lord 
of heaven instead, its use remains through 
all the ages unexhausted, and its memory 
will be for ever cherished. ‘The water spilt 
upon the ground rose up as it were in 
vapour to heaven to form a beautiful cloud 
gilded by the sun, to adorn the sky and to 
be seen and admired by all eyes, and to 
fall again in fertilizing rain and dew upon 
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ground that but for it would have been 
barren. 


FOURTH EVENING 
Opening Hymn: ‘‘ There came a little child to earth” 
Lesson ; John iv. 4-16 
Text : ‘‘ And David longed and said, Oh, that one would 
give me drink of the water of the well of Bethlehem, 
which is by the gate.’’—2 Samuel xxiii. 15 


THE WELL OF BETHLEHEM 


Our Saviour, as we are impressively re- 
minded at this Christmas time, was born in 
Bethlehem ; but we have reason to believe 
that He never tasted of the water of the well 
of Bethlehem ; for His parents were obliged 
to leave the town soon after he was born, to 
escape the persecution of Herod. They 
fled to Egypt and remained there till the 
cruel king was dead; and when they re- 
turned to their native land they went 
straight to Nazareth, and there Jesus lived 
for thirty years. And though for three 
years He went up and down the land on 
His great mission of love, we nowhere read 
that He visited Bethlehem. But though 
He never tasted of David’s well any more 
than He tasted of Jacob’s well, He can say 
to us, “If thou knewest the gift of God, 
and who it is that saith unto thee, ‘Give me 
to drink,’ thou wouldst have asked of Him, 
and He would have given thee living water.” 
David’s Son and David’s Lord has done for 
us a far mightier deed than his three heroes 
did for him. He broke through all the 
hosts of hell to get for us the water of life. 
Worse far than the Philistines, the enemies 
of our souls stood in the way; but He 
conquered them all and led captivity itself 
captive, having procured the gift of salvation 
for men. We cannot tell what the effort 
cost Him who was wounded for our trans- 
gressions and bruised for our iniquities. 
He said, “I thirst” on the cross, and that 
was a more dreadful thirst than David expe- 
rienced. He lost his life in seeking to satisfy 
our thirst, the longing of our soul, which none 
but He could understand. The water of life 
that He offers to our parched lips is indeed 
His own life’s blood. 

All these things come home with special 
power to your heart at this Christmas time. 
And surely you cannot turn away from, or 
waste the gift that cost your Redeemer so 
dear. You cannot be indifferent to this 
amazing proof of His love. The Bible be- 
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fore it closes records the last words of Jesus 
heard on earth: “Let him that is athirst 
come, and whosoever will, let him take of 
the water of life freely.” And so this year 
ere it closes repeats the same gracious 
invitation. ‘The only wish that Jesus ever 
expressed, so far as we know, was for the 
water of Jacob’s well, when He sat weary 
and faint beside it. “Give me to drink.” 
And his longing now beside the well of 
salvation is to drink the joy of saving you. 
Give Him this joy. Refresh the soul of 
your Redeemer by your deepest gratitude 
and most loyal service. He values the 
devotion of His followers as David valued 
the devotion of his three heroes. And in 
the end He will say to you, “Come, ye 
blessed of My Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world. For I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink.” 

David, near his native place, within sight 
of the hills on which he kept his father’s 
sheep, was thinking of his boyhood, and 
his longing for the dear old well was a 
home-sickness. Worn-out with his manifold 
troubles and anxieties, he wished to be a 
child again ; and the well around which he 
used to play, seemed a kind of fountain of 
youth. If he could only drink of its water, 
all. the heavy weight of the years would fall 
off his spirit, and he would become young 
again, with all the fresh hopes that animated 
him in life’s morning. And how often do 
old people have the same feeling. When 
they are imprisoned within narrow cares, 
shut up in the cave of some vexing trouble, 
they long for the well of youth, for the 
old simple faith and trust, and the old 
unconscious gladness of childhood. They 
would give everything they possess to be 
able to feel and think as they once did. 
How delightful then must it be to dwell 
continually beside the fountain of youth ; 
to retain the faith and the love of child- 
hood unchanged through all the years to 
the end, and to drink always of the old 
well, and find its water ever sweet to the 
taste. 

You are now beside the well of Bethlehem. 
Ask your Saviour to give you help to draw from 
its waters, for the well is deep. And if any 
sin, or care, or trouble should at any time 
shut you out from it, be brave and courage- 
ous. Break through the opposing hosts. 
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Manifest your Christian heroism, as young 
knights of the Cross; your true chivalry of 
heart and life, in resisting temptation, in 
confessing Christ, in doing what is right, no 
matter how many enemies may oppose you. 
And your loyalty to Jesus will be richly 
rewarded. He will give you living water to 
quench your immortal thirst. You will have 
the fountain of youth always in your heart. 
He who was born a little child in Bethlehem, 
in order that all old things might pass away 
and all things become new, will keep you 
always young in feeling; and He Himself 
will be a well of living water within you, 
springing up into everlasting life. 


FIFTH EVENING 


Opening Hymn: ‘ The sands of time are sinking ” 
Lesson: Matthew vi. 19-end 
Text : ‘‘ Treasures hid in the sand,”—Deut. xxxiii. 19 


TREASURES HID IN THE SAND 


Tue Jews did not like the sea; but God 
was to make one sailor in the sacred family. 
He was to make one of the tribes of the 
peculiar people who were to represent all 
mankind, interested in a pursuit that was 
afterwards to be the greatest of all means of 
improving mankind and spreading the know- 
ledge of the truth. The land of Zebulon 
was to run along the side of the sea ; and it 
was to have as its near neighbours the famous 
Phenician towns of Tyre and Sidon, which 
carried on most of the shipping and com- 
merce of the ancient world. The blessing 
promised to a tribe so situated must be 
something connected with the sea to make 
it suitable. Accordingly it was to suck 
the abundance of the seas; it was to get 
the fisheries of the coast, and all the good 
things which would pass over the seas in 
ships. It was also to get the treasures hid 
in the sand. 

How romantic do the very words sound ! 
You think at once of ships that have been 
driven ashore by storms, and have been 
broken to pieces there, strewing the sands 
with the valuable cargoes which they carried. 
You remember how the Spanish Armada was 
destroyed by a sudden and violent tempest 
that overtook it, and scattered the ships over 
the coasts of Scotland, some of them being 
wrecked on the western islands. One of them, 
we know, sank in the bay of Tobermory ; 





and that ship was laden with gold and silver 
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to pay the expenses of invading our country ; 
and all that treasure is lying somewhere in 
the sands off the shores of Mull. And young 
people are fond of reading about the pirates 
who used to sweep the seas, and capture 
merchant vessels, and hide the spoil which 
they took from them on the sandy shore of 
some lonely island. Such treasures were 
often lost sight of, and the secret of their 
hiding-place was known only perhaps to a 
solitary survivor who lived in a far distant 
land. And many expeditions have been 
fitted up to go in search of these hidden 
hoards, like that of which Louis Stevenson 
speaks so charmingly in his book entitled 
“Treasure Island.” 

One of the treasures hid in the sand of 
Zebulon was the remarkable shell-fish that 
yielded the splendid colour called Tyrian 
purple, with which the garments of the rich 
and noble used to be dyed. The people 
gathered this little murex and sold it to the 
merchants of Tyre, who manufactured the 
colour out of it, and sent it in their ships all 
over the world. They became rich, there- 
fore, through this trade, richer than any of 
their brethren in the other parts of the land. 
You remember how Lydia, the first convert 
to Christianity in Europe, came all the way 
from Asia Minor to Philippi to dispose of 
her purple dye. It was a very valuable 
article, for a small mantle dyed with it cost 
over £100. 

It was on the coast of Zebulon that that 
most wonderful, though most common, sub- 
stance called glass was first discovered. 
Some unknown persons in the far-off ages 
were making a fire of wood on the sandy 
shore in this part of Palestine, and they 
found, to their astonishment, on the spot, 
when the fire went out, a lump of a brilliant 
transparent stone which they had never seen 
before. This transparent stone was made 
by the chance mixing of the flinty sand of 
the shore with the alkali contained in the 
ashes of the wood fire. No discovery ever 
made was more valuable than this. It has 
been turned to a thousand uses. It forms 
windows in our houses to let in the light, 
and, at the same time, to keep out the wind 
and rain. It forms spectacles, by which old 
people can clearly see when their eyes have 
grown dim with age. And every student who 
uses a microscope to gaze through its lenses 
upon the minute wonders of the world, or a 
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telescope to look at the stars in the far-away 
heavens, will acknowledge that no treasure 
hid in the sand could be more precious than 
the glass by which he is thus enabled to 
vastly extend his knowledge of God’s universe, 
and to get the wisdom whose price is above 
rubies. There is one little instrument made 
of glass, called the spectroscope, which is 
perhaps the most wonderful thing in the 
world ; for by means of it you can tell the 
nature of the substances that make up not 
only the sun and the planets, but also the 
materials of the remotest stars. And you 
can tell whether these remote stars are going 
away from you, or coming nearer to you, in 
space, in their mighty revolutions, although 
they are uncountable millions of miles away. 
Who could have thought that in the little 
wood fire on the sandy shore of Zebulon 
was the germ of all the amazing discoveries 
of science which have made our modern 
world a true fairy-land ! 

How few of the treasures hid in the sand 
has the world yet found out! You remem- 
ber how Sir Isaac Newton compared himself 
to a child walking on the sandy shore, and 
picking up a few bright shells and pebbles 
here and there, while the great ocean of 
knowledge rolled mysterious and unknown 
before him. And so you are walking on the 
shore of eternity, picking up a few grains of 
truth from the sands of time, while in the 
unfathomed caves of ocean “full many a 
gem of purest ray serene” is hid. But 
though much hid treasure may never be dis- 
covered, yet much that will make you truly 
wise and good may be found. And if you 
employ your time wisely and well, you may 
get what God gave Solomon—a largeness 
of heart even as the sand that is on the sea- 
shore. 

And this reminds us that the most precious 
treasure of all is that which is pictured to 
you in the passing of the grains of sand 
through an hour-glass, counting the time. 
Look at the sand in the time-glass of this 
year. But a few grains remain in the upper 
globe. In a few hours these grains will 
all have run out, to join their companions 
in the great heap below. And at twelve 
o’clock next Wednesday night there will not 
be a single grain in the glass. It will be 
perfectly empty. The year 1895 will have 
vanished with the last grain of it. © 

Time, like everything else, becomes more 
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valuable the less you have of it. You never 
had so little of it as now. Prize it then all 
the more. Make the grains of sand in the 
glass to be to you treasures of unspeakable 
value, because they give you opportunity to FR’ 
lay hold on eternal life. Jesus has redeemed 
you, not with corruptible things such as silver pleas 
and gold, but with His own precious blood. font of 
How much more valuable, then, is your own the fr 
soul than all the treasures of the world, mild : 
known or unknown! It isthe most precious my li 
thing that Jesus, the Lord of the uni-| ButI 
verse, knows. He puts it in the balance] 4S ' 
with the whole world itself, and He says: ame, 
“What shall it profit a man, if he shall gain} 9°" 
the whole world, and lose his own soul?” 
And the gaining of your soul depends upon the The 
way you improve the sands of time that are} Wd 
sinking so rapidly in the glass. _ ha 
People expect that they will be saved some- pred 
how in time. ‘Time does wonders, they say, come, 
and by-and-by they will be saved like others, was | 
even though they themselves are careless and minis’ 
idle. But this is a great mistake. Time itself] path. 
does actually nothing. It is what is done] is the 
in time by other things that require time for = 7 
their working that accomplishes great results. rear 
The mere passing of time from you is like]  girte 
the passing of sand in an hour-glass. The here. 
sand itself is worthless; it is what you do : 
during its passing that causes treasures as it ae 
iy ae bring 
were to be hid in it. The passing of the a * 
sand impoverishes your life, because it takes ably ¢ 
away its precious moments and makes your points 
life shorter; it is the treasure hid in the worth 
sand, the wise use you make of the passing] __ rest fr 
moments which the sands count that makes tinct 
you rich. You can make each grain of sand} day f 
golden by laying it out to interest in the| 2>eve 
service of heaven. The river Pactolus of old ae 
had such a quantity of grains of gold in its ine th 
sandy bed that Croesus, the king of that]  peen 1 
country, was the richest man in all the world.| of En 
In the sand of the stream of your life there} with 
are grains of gold which, if you search them} sympt 
out as quicksilver searches out gold, and| peril. 
improve each shining hour, will give you the aie 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge that are the bu 
hid in Christ Jesus. You will have treasure} — shoulc 
in heaven, treasure in your own heart, forms 
wealth of inward blessings, wealth of spirit-| and s 
ual faith and saving knowledge, and Chris-| ™our 
tian sympathy, and heavenly affection, of pratt 
which neither life nor death can deprive} jiricti 
you. X2 
mare 
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tion his reading shall tend, but in the matter of 
theology the advice given to John Stuart Blackie 
may be of use to others. While studying divinity 
he was somewhat perplexed as to whether he should 
read a certain volume, and sought counsel about it. 
** What have you to do with books of divinity by 
Boston or any other? "’ was the answer to his ques- 
tion. “ Are youaChristian? What should a Chris- 
tian read before his Bible? Do you know Greek ? 
Whence should a student of theology fetch his divi- 
nity in preference to the Greek Testament ?"’ 





How are we to know with all our reading whether 
there is any growthof mind? Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge advocated the method of perusing a selection 
of great works at an early age—say three-and- 
twenty—and noting down impressions, sugges- 
tions, conjectures, doubts, and judgments derived 
from them. Then make a point of re-reading some 
of these works every fifth year, pencil and note-book 
still in hand, and see how they appeal to you as 
you get older. “By this means,”’ says Coleridge, 
in Anima Poete, ‘the habit of confuting your past 
self, and detecting the causes and occasions of your 
having mistaken or overlooked the truth, will give 
you both a quickness and a winning kindness, re- 
sulting from sympathy, in exposing the errors of 
others, as if you were an alter ego of his mistake.”’ 





Among Mr. Spurgeon’s hints to preachers given 
in Mr. Williams’ ‘‘ Personal Reminiscences” of 
the great preacher will be found some amusing 
points. ‘ Mind your illustrations are correct. It will 
never do to describe Noah as one did, sitting outside 
the ark reading his Bible—always get the true mean- 
ing of atext. One local preacher took, ‘ He for our 
profit,’ and preached on ‘The prophetical office 
ot Christ.’ Mind your figures of speech are not 
cracked. Don't talk like the brother who said, 
‘I fly from star to star, from cherry-beam to 
cherry-beam.’ Get amongst your people, or 
somebody may be saying of you as one old lady 
said of her minister, that he was invisible all the 
week and incomprehensible on Sundays. Shun all 
affectation in the pulpit, and mind you never get 
into the goody-goody style. One of this sort said, 
‘I was reading this morning in dear Hebrews.’ 
Mind the theme of your sermon suits yourself. A 
beardless boy should not preach from ‘I have 
been young and now am old ’—keep to your topic ; 
you can’t have every subject in one discourse. 
Some put too much into a sermon: it's a field of 
corn, not bread.” 





“Don’timitate the peculiarities of great preachers. 
Thomas Binney used to pull his thoughts out of 
the palm of his left hand with two fingers, and 
very wonderful thoughts they often were. The 
students of New College, who often heard him, 
used to try the same dodge, but most of them 
found the palm of their hand had nothing in 
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it, and so they looked rather ridiculous. 
develop your whole character. 
grows lopsided will never 
minister. 


Seek to 
A student who 
make an all-round 
Be careful of youremphasis, Oneread, 
‘ He said unto his sons saddle me the ass; so they 
saddled him.’ Keep from wandering in your 
preaching. ‘I am wandering in my mind,’ said 
one. ‘ Well,’ said a friend, ‘you won't have far 
to go.’ Some preachers have no settled doctrine. 
When I was at Pompeii I saw a god-smith’s shop. 
He had several statues finished up to the face; 
the faces of these were in the adjoining room to 
suit purchasers.” 





Miss Charlotte Tucker (A.L.O.E.) began versify- 
ing when she was eleven yearsold. Her first eftort 
was sent as a valentine to her sister, and ran— 


“* The snow-drops sweet that grace the plain 
Are emblems, love, of you; 
With innocence and beauty blest, 
Pure as the morning dew. 


‘* Sweet rosebud, free from every storm 
Of life, may peace incline 
To hover ever round thy bed, 
My dearest Valentine.” 





A question of interest is raised by a naturalist, 
who says that during a great storm he observed 
that neither the tame nor the wild birds took any 
notice of the thunder or lightning. ‘‘ For instance, 
the pigeons lay with outstretched wings on the top 
of their locker enjoying the shower bath, a blackbird 
in the garden went on cracking the shell of a snail 
till the rain came down in torrents; but when I 
fired a gun or knocked two pieces of wood together, 
though the birds could not see me, they flew away 
at once.” 

How can birds, which we presume were new to 
both sounds, distinguish between natural noises 
and noises which mean danger to them. 





The Dookhobortzy, a people numbering 20,000 
souls, living in the Caucasus, are being subjected to 
a cruel persecution at the hands of the Russian 
Government for their religious beliefs. Fifteen 
thousand of their number have returned to their 
former Christian faith, and a part of their creed is 
to carry out in daily life the principle of not resist- 
ing evil by violence, They have destroyed their 
fighting weapons, refuse to defend themselves 
against adventuring marauders, and will not con- 
form to the military laws which the authorities 
are seeking to enforce. The means the Russians 
employ to induce obedience are blows, executions, 
desolated homes, and starvation. ‘This harshness 
does not stifle the voice of conscience in these 
people, but helps them to endure to the bitter end. 
So the tragedy of persecution and death is going 
on, the persecuted being strong in the faith that 
“that which is of God must conquer that which is 
of man." 
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HE results of the last general election have 
fg made it clear that for a long time to come 

the Church of England has nothing to fear 
from any proposal for disestablishment. But it is 
face to face with a peril of a far more serious kind 
—a peril that comes from within and not from 
without. The facts and figures laid before the 
Norwich Congress shew that in many parts of the 
country the income of the clergy has been reduced 
toa pittance. Glebe land will not let; tithe has 
fallen, and is falling still; and the value of livings 
has decreased to such an extent that an incumbent 
may think himself fortunate if he receives half, or 
even a third, of the nominal amount. In fact, it is 
no uncommon experience for a clergyman, when he 
has paid the salary of his curate and the other 
necessary expenses, to find that he is actually out 
of pocket at the end of the year, and that his 
parish really costs him more than it brings in. 
Men who have no private fortune are literally on 
the brink of ruin. And the trouble, though it 
begins with them, does not end with them. Their 
wives are crushed beneath the burden of anxiety ; 
they have to pinch, and screw, and starve, and— 
hardest task of all—have to struggle to ‘‘keep up 
appearances"; while the children—poor things— 
have to go without the education which they must 
have if their faculties are to be trained and de- 
veloped, and if they are to be made fit for their 
work in the world. It is indeed a most pitiable 
state of things; and at present there is no sign or 
promise of any adequateremedy. There are indeed 
societies which help the clergy in such straits; but 
their work is too limited in scope, and their 
resources are too slight, to deal effectually with 
this enormous need. If any real help is to be 
given, it must be given on a large scale, A pro- 
posal has been made to establish a Sustentation 
Fund, which would be administered by diocesan 
committees with an adequate knowledge of persons 
and places. But no real movement has yet been 
made, and we greatly fear that action when it is 
taken will prove useless. The leaders of the Church, 
who are now occupied in covering the country 
with a network of organisation for the defence of 
the Establishment, may find to their surprise that in 
many parts of the country there is practically no 
Establishment left to defend. If they are wise, they 
will turn their activity in this direction, and will 
train people to give, and above all to keep on giving. 
Spasmodic liberality—liberality in a crisis—liber- 
ality in a panic, that ceases with the immediate 
emergency, does really more harm than good. 


ul 


Ir is not often that Punch provokes complaint by 
the way in which it deals with social questions. Its 
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own sympathies are wide, and it rarely fails to speak 
a word of encouragement to the men and women 
who in various ways are striving to lessen the misery 
and the evilof the world. But it was less than just 
to the Conference of Women-workers held at Not- 
tingham, in affecting to regard the speakers—or 
most of them—as a set of triflers and amateurs. 
Nothing could be more unjust and untrue. The 
women who were most prominent in the discussions 
have given time and thought and strength for years 
to the cause which they met to promote. By their 
efforts they have done much to improve the con- 
ditions under which women work; to ensure that 
they shall not be robbed of their wages, and that 
they shall not be excluded—merely because they 
are women—from work for which they are fitted. 
There is still so much to be done, so many wrongs 
to be righted, so many burdens to be lightened, 
such a mass of suffering and of sin to be swept 
away, if life is ever to be all that it might be, even 
here, for thousands of women who have to rely upon 
their own strength for a living, that to utter a word 
which may dishearten those who need such cheer 
as we can give, or may estrange others who are 
ready to take part in the work, is hardly less than 
a crime, 
lll 


WE are in complete sympathy with those who re- 
gret that the London County Council has in any 
degree gone back on the policy which it adopted 
last year in dealing with certain Music Halls. 
Those who advocated that policy have no desire to 
curtail the recreation of the people; they en- 
deavoured to divest lawful amusement of tempta- 
tions to drunkenness and to vice. Those who 
required drink could still get it. Men of vicious 
propensities were left free to gratify their passions. 
But an attempt—and in the main a successful 
attempt—was made to secure that the Music Hall 
should be a place of entertainment and nothing more, 
and that it should be possible for decent people to 
go there. The changes which were required twelve 
months ago, lessened, if they did not altogether 
extirpate, notorious evil; and the concession that 
has now been made will give fresh boldness to the 
champions of iniquity ; to those who care nothing 
except for large dividends, to those who delight in 
vice and abhor virtue. And the effects of the 
change will be felt not only in London, but in the 
provincesalso. For it is a law of our social system 
that we are knit together by ties as strong as they 
are impalpable; and any community that takes an 
onward step in ennobling and purifying our common 
life, draws the rest of the nation after it; where 
there is reaction or discouragement at one point, 
there is loss and trouble elsewhere. And the 
influence of London, our central and historic city, 
is supreme in failure or in success, 
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IV. 


Ir is a distinct gain that Khama and his fellow- 
chiefs have been able to visit so many of the great 
cities in England.and Scotland; but the gain is 
rather ours than theirs. For, shrewd and intelli- 
gent observers, such as they are, cannot fail to be 
struck by the contrast between principle and prac- 
tice, between creed and conduct, and they must feel 
that as a nation we have still a long way to travel 
on the road to righteousness. But for ourselves it 
is good to see what the Christian faith has done 
for these men; how it has taken hold of all the 
higher elements of their nature, how it has added 
to their moral dignity, and confirmed their self- 
control; how it has won them for Christ—the great 
Missionary to us as well as to them—without taking 
them from Africa. We all need imagination and 
its power to turn shadows—shadowy facts, shadowy 
figures, shadowy people—into realities; and it is 
one thing to hear of the changes which the Gospel 
has wrought, but quite another to see those changes 
embodied in living men. And this it is that 
Khama's visit will help us in doing, 


v 


Tue success of the French expedition in Madagas- 
car and the capture of the capital, Antananarivo, 
has excited fresh alarm for the future of Protestant 
missions in the island. Any great change must of 
course cause anxiety, but there is no reason for 
serious apprehension on this score. The French 
are far too wise to make enemies unnecessarily. 
They will certainly not be eager to alienate a body 
of men who can do more to establish peace and 
prosperity in the island than whole regiments of 
soldiers and troops of police, If any religious 
teachers suffer under the new authority, they will 
be the Jesuits, who cannot reconcile themselves to 
a Republican government. Our own missionaries 
fully recognise the rights of France in the island: 
whether the new French Ministry decides in 
favour of annexation pure and simple, or for a 
protectorate, they will loyally support the cause of 
law and order. Difficulties, however, of another 
kind may arise. During the recent troubles, the 
natives have come to hate Europeans indiscrimin- 
ately. Before the French troops reached the 
capital, all the foreign residents were in peril. The 
passion of the mob did not spare the beds of the 
sick or the graves of the dead. And it may be long 
before this resentment subsides. It may affect the 
native teachers as well as the masses of the people 
—may provoke estrangement, jealousy, and sus- 
picion, at least fora time. But the past history of 
the Gospel in Madagascar forbids fear. The people 
who kept the faith in persecution—whose martyrs 
were as staunch in conviction as the martyrs of 
Scotland—will not be swept back into the darkness 
by the tide of war. 
vI 


ATTENTION has once more been called to the per- 
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petuation of slavery in Zanzibar, and the state of 
affairs disclosed at the meeting at the Mansion 
House is a discreditable blot on our reputation as 
the champions of freedom. The Sultan of Zanzibar 
and his dominions are under the British protector- 
ate.. Slavery was abolished by formal enactment 
several years ago. But the system still survives in 
all its iniquity. The Sultan himself is the largest 
slave-owner, Many thousand slaves are imported 
every year. More than half the population—250,000 
out of 400,000—are slaves, And we are responsible 
both legally and morally for this condition of things, 
As always happens in such cases—for every form 
of evil brings with it its own penalty—difficulties of 
all kinds, social, economic, and religious, are raised 
by the responsible officials. They tell us—and no 
doubt with a large measure of truth—that the 
abolition of slavery would cause a general migration 
of merchants and traders into the adjacent territory 7 
protected by Germany, where slavery is secure; 
that the hostility of the Mohammedans will be ex- | 
cited if we meddle with a system so closely asso- 
ciated with their religious creed and their social 
institutions. But to pleas of this order there can 
be but one reply; that where we rule, the funda- 
mental principles of our government require that 
slavery, whether in its milder or harsher forms, 
shall cease to exist; and that the largest con- 
cession which we can make is that the process 
of emancipation, if gradual, shall be complete. 
More than this cannot be conceded: it is very 
doubtful whether we are justified in conceding so 


much. 
VII 


It was difficult, to the last, to think of Dr. Durn- 
ford, the veteran Bishop of Chichester, as an old 
man; so wonderfully had he kept the vigour of 
body and of mind. He was sixty-eight at the time 
of his appointment to the See. When he died, he 
had almost reached his ninety-third year. But 
even then what would have been a hard day’s work 
for many a younger man left him fresh and buoyant. 
Sir Charles Hallé has done a great work, not only 
in Manchester, but in all the great towns to which 
his influence extended, by promoting a love for 
music among all classes of the community. He 
had helped to teach us what good music is, and 
had brought good music within the reach of all but 
the poorest. Still more widely known was Mrs. 
Alexander, the wife of the Bishop of Derry. Her 
hymns—some of them, more especially, such as 
“Once in royal David's city,"’ “‘ Jesus calls us o’er 
the tumult,” and, above all, ‘‘ There is a green hill - 
far away"’—are familiar to Christians of all 
Churches throughout the world. It is always diffi- 
cult to say in what the charm of a hymn really 
consists. Perhaps in her hymns it is in the trans- 
parent simplicity, in the absolute harmony between 
thought and expression, free from all obscurity and 
effort, and in the perfect ease with which they set 
themselves to music. 
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